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Greet in gs 


FROM THE PRESIDENT 


GEORGE O LINBERG 
President 


HE Chicago Convention Committee has arranged 

an outstanding technical and social program for 
the members of the Association and their ladies. Don’t 
miss the Number One AATCC event of 1958. If you 
haven’t sent in your advance registration, don’t wait. 
Do it now! 

Where else but at our own Convention could we have 
access to the wide variety of technical information pre- 
sented under such headings as—Dyeing of Synthetic 
Fibers and Wool, Advances for Wash-and-Wear Cottons, 
Wet Processing, Testing and Evaluation and AATCC 
Research at Work? There is something for everybody in 
this program, something you can get only by being there 
in person. 

This is an unusual Convention. The focal point will 
be our own research program which climaxes the three- 
day séssion. Exhibits sponsored by our research com- 
mittees will bring to you the latest developments and 
plans for the future in sixteen important areas of 
AATCC research. 

Chicago is a Convention City and is prepared to wel- 
come us with its world famous hospitality. To our mem- 
bers and their friends, I extend greetings, and on 
behalf of the Convention Committee urge you to be 
present. 

GEORGE O LINBERG 
President 
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Greet in gs 


FROM THE VICE PRESIDENTS 





ELLIOTT MORRILL 
Vice President 
Western Region 


H GILLESPIE SMITH 
Vice President 
Southern Region 


WESTERN REGION 
S your Convention Chairman and as vice president 
of the Western Region, it is a real privilege for me 
to extend greetings and welcome to the members of 
AATCC on the occasion of the 1953 Convention. 

We of the Western Region, comprising the Pacific 
Northwest, Pacific Southwest and Mid-West Sections, 
are honored that you have selected Chicago for your 
convention city this year. 

For those who have never visited the city of Chicago 
in late fall, you will find it well worth while. The plane- 
tarium, Field Museum, Museum of Science and Industry 
and the Art Institute, all within a few minutes of your 
headquarters hotel, will more than repay your visit. 
With a fine shopping center, boasting internationally 
known stores, and entertainment facilities of highest 
calibre, Chicago offers much of interest and relaxation. 

An entertaining program has been prepared for the 
ladies, and plenty of “open” time has been provided for 
“shopping” as all the major stores and the fabulous 
Michigan Boulevard are close by the headquarters 
hotel. 

Conscious of the responsibility you have placed in 
us, a convention has been planned that should prove 
to be both interesting and informative. 

Your Committee has provided an excellent Technical 
Program, bringing to you pertinent and up-to-the- 
minute research and educational data. The highlight 
of the Technical Program is the AATCC Research Sym- 
posium to be held on Saturday morning. This should 
be of special interest to Corporate Members as well 
as to our entire membership and their guests. 

Welcome to Chicago and the 1958 Convention! 


ELLIOTT MORRILL 
Vice President (Western Region) 
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ERNEST R KASWELL 
Vice President 
New England Region 


WELDON G HELMUS 
Vice President 
Central Atlantic Region 


NEW ENGLAND REGION 

i. 1830, the French observer of American life, 

Alexis de Tocqueville, noted, “Americans are the 
most peculiar people in the world. In a local community 
a citizen may conceive of some need which is not being 
met. He goes across the street and discusses it with 
his neighbor. A committee begins to function on be- 
half of that need, and you won't believe this but it’s 
true: all of this is done without reference to any bu- 
reaucrat, by the private citizens on their own initiative.” 


While 1830 is well removed from 1958, and even from 
the founding year of the AATCC, M de Tocqueville’s 
statement remains an astute observation. One of the 
great strengths of the American way of life is the 
ability of private citizens and businesses to band to- 
gether of their own accord for their common good. 


This year, as Chicago is chosen as a central meeting 
place for the AATCC, it seems appropriate to recognize 
this American phenomenon. In the particular instance 
of our organization, working in the traditionally un- 
cooperative and highly competitive textile industry, 
success and expansion are based not only on this phe- 
nomenon but on the AATCC’s ability to justify its 
existence by meaningful accomplishments. Speaking for 
the New England Region, at a time when most things 
are taken for granted, I congratulate American private 
organizations in general and the AATCC in particular, 
and give thanks for the nature of our people and the 
form of our government which makes all of this possible. 


ERNEST R KASWELL 
Vice President (New England Region) 
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SOUTHERN REGION 
HOSE of you who attended the last Chicago Con- 
vention well remember the famous midwestern 
hospitality and the breezy informality. 

Elliott Morrill and Ed Stearns say this western wel- 
come is even warmer than ever, which should provide 
an excellent atmosphere in which to renew acquaint- 
ances and see old friends again. 

Besides all this, an unusually high calibre of technical 
papers have been selected to accompany your Associa- 
tion’s own exhibits of technical achievements. You just 
can’t afford to miss this one. Looking forward to seeing 
you in Chicago. 


H GILLESPIE SMITH 
Vice President (Southern Region) 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC REGION 


S vice president from the Central Atlantic Region, I 
strongly urge you to make every attempt to attend 
this year’s Convention in Chicago. The Central Atlantic 
Region, which is comprised of the Niagara Frontier, 
Hudson-Mohawk, Metropolitan and Delaware Valley 
Sections, because of its large membership should be well 
represented at all of the sessions. A glance at the tech- 
nical program will convince you of the desirability of 
attending. There will be no commercial exhibits this 
year, but the Technical Committee on Research has ary 
ranged an extremely interesting display on the work 
of its committees. We all will look forward to renewing 
acquaintances in Chicago! 
WELDON G HELMUS 
Vice President (Central Atlantic Region) 





Greet in gs 


From The Western Region's Sectional Chairmen 


JACK G KELLEY 
Chairman 
Mid-West Section 


MID-WEST SECTION 


HE Mid-West Section sends its greetings to all mem- 

bers of the AATCC and invites your attendance at 
the 37th National Convention, to be held in Chicago on 
October 30, 31 and November 1. 

Plans for this meeting indicate that it will be one of 
the most interesting, from the standpoint of technical 
discussions, ever held. The Symposium to be conducted 
on Saturday morning by the Technical Committee on 
Research will be of utmost interest to all. 

The City of Chicago. being the convention center of 
the world, is unexcelled in its’ offering of extra- 
curricular activities. We hope to see you all in Chicago. 

JACK G KELLEY 
Chairman, Mid-West Section 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION 
| WISH to extend greetings of the Pacific Southwest 
Section and Congratulations to Elliott Morrill and his 


stall for their endless effort to make this, the thirty- 
seventh National Convention, the best ever. Without 
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HAROLD W ELLSWORTH 
Chairman 
Pacific Southwest Section 





BERNARD R KOENIG 
Chairman 
Pacific Northwest Section 


members such as these, our Association would lose much 
of its drive and success. 
HAROLD W ELLSWORTH 
Chairman, Pacific Southwest Section 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST SECTION 


+ ACH of us in the Pacific Northwest Section ex- 
tends you a cordial welcome to the 37th annual 
convention. While somewhat removed from the center 
of textile activity, our Section, as with all others, is 
vitally aware of the importance of technical progress 
to our industry. The contributions of the Association 
in this direction are tremendous. 

The Annual Convention is a fitting climax to a year 
of technical endeavor and offers an excellent chance 
to renew friendships, discuss problems, obtain new in- 
formation and stimulate your thinking along progressive 
lines. 

Plan to attend and be a part of the advancement and 
growth of our Association. 

B R KOENIG 


Chairman, Pacific Northwest Section 
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TECHNICAL PROGRAM 


(See pages P719-P726 for abstracts of technical papers and biographies of speakers) 


October 30, 1958 


2:30 PM—“‘ADVANCES FOR WASH-AND-WEAR 
COTTONS”—Waldorf Room 


Presiding: A T Brainerd 


2:30 Opening remarks by A T Brainerd 

2:35 “Remazol Colors—A Chemically New System of 
Fiber-Reactive Dyes”—E P Sommer, Carbic Color and 
Chemical Co 

3:00 “Modern Finishes for Modern Fabrics’—S N 
Glarum, Ciba Co, Inc 

3:25 “Imparting Wrinkle Resistance to Cotton Fabrics 
with Triazinone Derivatives’—J David Reid, speaker, 
J G Frick Jr, Robert M Reinhardt, and Richard L 
Arceneaux, Southern Utilization Research & Develop- 
ment Div, U S Dept of Agriculture 

3:50 “Some Observations Regarding the Chlorine Re- 
tention of Fabrics Treated with Dimethylol Ethylene- 
urea”’—A R Smith, BIP Chemicals Ltd ; 

4:15 “Aftermercerization of Wrinkle-resistant Cot- 
tons for Improved Strength and Abrasion Resistance” — 
Robert M Reinhardt, speaker, Russell M H Kullman, 
Harry B Moore, and J David Reid, Southern Utiliza- 
tion Research & Development Div, U S Dept of Agri- 
culture 


2:30 PM—“DYEING OF SYNTHETIC FIBERS AND 
WOOL’—Grand Ballroom 


Presiding: J H Jones, Phoenix Dye Works 


2:30 Opening remarks by J H Jones 

2:35 “Dyeing of Acetate Blends and Arnel Triacetate 
Blends”—Victor S Salvin, Celanese Corp of America. 

3:00 “The Dyeing and Printing of Acrilan”—E V 
Burnthall, The Chemstrand Corp 

3.25 “Advances in the Dyeing of Orlon Acrylic 
Fiber’”—Lee Bidgood Jr, E I duPont de Nemours & Co, 
Ine 

3:50 “The Dyeing of Wool Pretreated to Produce 
Contrast Effects’—William Postman, speaker, Jack 
Davis, O M Anderson, Arun Parikh, and A F Cheatham, 
A French Textile School, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology 

4:25 “The Demetallization and Leveling of Chrome- 
dyed Wool Pieces”—Henry E Millson, American Cyana- 
mid Co 


October 31, 1958 


9:30 AM—“MISCELLANEOUS WET PROCESS- 
ING’—Grand Ballroom 


Presiding: A J Olson, Kran-Mer Industrial Dyers, Inc 


9:30 Opening remarks by A J Olson 

9:35 “The Practical Application and Control of Diel- 
drin for Durable Mothproofing’—J P Redston, E F 
Drew & Co, Inc 

10:00 “Expanding the Market for Nonwoven Fab- 
rics’—L L Shailer Jr, B F Goodrich Chemical Co 

10:25 “Acrylics in Textile Binding Applications’— 
A C Neussle, speaker, C E Hoey, and J Kucsan, Rohm 
& Haas Co 
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10:50 “The Finishing of Fiber Glass Decorative Fab- 
rics’—Richard O Horton, J P Stevens & Co, Inc 

11:10 “The Application and Influence of Finishes on 
the Properties of Fiber Glass Fabrics’—Edwin L Lotz, 
Glass Fabrics Finishing Co 

11:30 “Control of Dye Migration with Far-Infrared 
Radiant Heat”’—W L Thomson, Radiant Heater Div, 
Edwin L Wiegand Co 


9:30 AM—“TESTING AND EVALUATION’—Wal- 
dorf Room 


Presiding: A I Hultberg, Bear Brand Hosiery Co 


9:30 Opening remarks by A I Hultberg 

9:35 “The Effectiveness of Fluorescent Whiteners and 
Oxidizing Bleaches on Cotton”—M S Furry, speaker, 
P L Bensing, J E Lohr, K Taube, N D Poole, and E § 
Ross, Clothing and Household Research Div, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U S Dept of Agriculture 

10:00 “Evaluation of the Stoll-Celanese Wrinkle 
Tester”—E R Kaswell, Fabric Research Labs, Inc 

10:25 “Optical Wrinklemeter’—Richard S Hunter, 
speaker, and Clyde A Lofland, Hunter Associates Lab- 
oratory 

10:50 “Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Antibacterial 
Finishes for Cloth’—Paul A Majors, Hill Top Research 
Institute, Inc 

11:15 “Nonionic Detergents in Raw Wool Scouring 
including Studies of Waste Clarification’—W Fong, 
Western Utilization Research & Development Div, U §$ 
Dept of Agriculture, Albany, Calif 


November 1, 1958 
9:30 AM—“AATCC RESEARCH AT WORK”—Grand 


Ballroom 


Symposium sponsored by the Technical Committee 
on Research 


9:30 Opening remarks by Charles A Sylvester, chair- 
man, Technical Committee on Research 

9:32 Welcome by George O Linberg, president 

9:35 “AATCC’s Contribution to Industry Through 
Research’—Charles W Dorn, chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee on Research 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 

9:50 “End Usage Performance Tests’”—Jules Labarthe, 
chairman 

10:05 “Colorfastness to Light’—Joseph E Norton. 
chairman 

10:20 “Damage Caused by Retained Chlorine”—Rich- 
ard F Aurich, chairman 

10:50 “Colorfastness to Drycleaning”—Albert E John- 
son, chairman 

11:05 “Colorfastness to Washing”—Ralph B Smith, 
chairman 

11:20 “Wash and Wear’”—George S Wham, chairman 

11:35 “Dimensional Changes in Textile Fabrics”— 
John F Warner, chairman 

11:50 Question and Answer period. 
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N keeping with the theme of the 37th National 
Convention, “Assuring Advancement Through Co- 
operating Committees”, the Technical Committee on 
Research has arranged for an outstanding exhibit— 
noncommercial in character—which will he displayed in 
the Normandie Lounge throughout the Convention. 
Committees exhibiting are: 


Resistance to Abrasion 

T F Cooke, Chairman 
Colorfastness to Crocking 

H E Millson. Chairman 
Dimensional Changes in Textile Fabrics 

J F Warner, Chairman 
Drycleaning Test Methods 

A E Johnson. Chairman 
End-Usage Performance Tests 

J Labarthe, Chairman 
Flammability of Clothing Textiles 

R C Geering. Chairman 
Colorfastness to Fulling 

H W Wolf, Chairman 
Identification of Finishes 

R B Norwick, Chairman 
Nonwoven Fabrics 

J T Taylor, Chairman 
Nuclear Radiation 

A T Clifford, Chairman 
Damage Caused by Retained Chlorine 

R F Aurich, Chairman 
Colorfastness to Light 

J E Norton, Chairman 
Snag Resistance of Nylon Hosiery 

J E Smith, Chairman 
Wash and Wear 

G S Wham Jr, Chairman 
Colorfastness to Washing 

R B Smith, Chairman 
Water Resistance of Fabrics 

Ruby K Worner, Chairman 


While the exhibits of all of the committees should be 
of considerable interest to members and guests, of 
special note are those of: Wash and Wear and its re- 
cently developed test method; Washfastness and its ap- 
proach to the problem of the resistance of work clothing 
to laundering (Industrial Laundering); Light and its 
display of the results of extensive outdoor exposure 
testing during the past two years; and Nuclear Radiation 
where applications of radioactive tracer elements to 
various phases of the textile processing industry will 
be displayed. 

Members of the various committees are scheduled to 
be in attendance at the booths to answer questions and 
discuss the phases of their particular problems. 


oo ¢ 


AATCC RESEARCH LUNCHEON———The finale of 
the 1958 Convention will be the Saturday Luncheon 
sponsored by the Technical Committee on Research. 
This will conclude a most timely presentation of the 
activities of the cooperating research committees of 
AATCC. The Luncheon, scheduled for 12:20 pm, as 
well as the symposium preceding it are open to the 
public and registrants of the Convention. Admission 
will be by badge or ticket only. 
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LADIES PROGRAM 


HE Ladies Program Committee, under the chair- 

manship of Archie G Alexander, Arkansas Co, Inc, 
has prevared an excellent program of activities to in- 
sure fine entertainment for the ladies during their stay 
at the 37th National Convention in Chicago. 

All lady guests are requested to register for the Con- 
vention at the regular registration desk. 

Private Dining Room No. 2 on the third floor of the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel is reserved as the ladies’ head- 
quarters for the Convention. 

Tickets for all events are prepared in booklet form 
and no tickets may be obtained for separate individual 
events. The only exception will be the tickets for at- 
tendance at the Cinerama Show on Saturday. These 
must be purchased separately and will probably be 
available at the ladies’ headquarters. 

Following is the completed outline for the Ladies 
Program: 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30th 
4:30 PM Reception and Cocktail Party. Private Din- 
ing Room 2, 3rd Floor, Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31st 

9:00 AM Visit to the Breakfast Club, nationally 
known radio program. Hotel Sherman, Por- 
terhouse Room. 

1:00 PM Luncheon and Style Show at Citro’s, 181 
East Lake Shore Drive. 

7:00 PM Annual Banquet, Grand Ballroom, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER Ist 
11:30 AM Tour of the offices of the Morton Salt Com- 
pany and Luncheon. “House of Color.” 110 
North Wacker Drive. 
2:00 PM Cinerama Show. “Search for Paradise.” 
Palace Theatre, Randolph and LaSalle. 


* ¢ 


ANNUAL BANQUET———The Annual Banquet 
will be be held Friday evening, October 31st, at which 
time the winners of the 1958 Intersectional Prize Paper 
Contest and the 1958 American Dyestuff Reporter 
Award will be announced. 

President George O Linberg will deliver the annual 
president’s “State of the Association” address. 

Tennyson Guyer, whose presentations have been 
characterized as “A touch of Will Rogers, Mark Twain, 
and William Jennings Bryan” will serve as guest 
speaker. 


* ¢ 


SPECIAL TRIPS TO AIL AND MORTON SALT CO 
——The American Institute of Laundering at Joliet, Ill, 
has invited AATCC Convention-goers: to inspect its 
plant on Wednesday, October 29th, the day preceding 
the Convention. 

The Morton Salt Company has invited AATCC mem- 
bers and guests to visit its new office building at 110 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill, on Saturday, November 1st. 
This building, referred to as a “House of Color” be- 
cause of the great emphasis placed on art, decor, and 
color combinations used in its furnishings, will be of 
special interest. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE AATCC 





FOUNDER 


LOUIS A OLNEY 
(deceased ) 


COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT ...... GEO O LINBERG, Synthron, Inc, Ashton, RI 
Mailing address: 19 Madison Ave, Newtonville 60, Mass 


VICE PRESIDENTS ...... (Central Atlantic Region): WELDON G 
HELMUS, Fair Lawn Finishing Co, Fair Lawn, NJ; (New England 
Region): ERNEST R KASWEL L, Fabric Research L gee 
Inc, 1000 Providence Highway, Dedham, Mass; (Southern Region) 
H GILLESPIE SMITH, American Cyanamid Co, 1370 Spring St, 
NW, Atlanta 9, Ga; (Western Region): ELLIOTT MORRILL, 
The Best Foods, Inc, 1437 West Morris St, Indianapolis 6, Ind 


TREASURER...... ROLAND E DERBY, Textile Aniline & Chemical 
Co, Box 899, Lawrence, Mass 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY .......... GEORGE P PAINE, AATCC 


National Headquarters, PO Box 28, Lowell, Mass 


CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH..... 
CHARLES W DORN, Suite 1300, 369 Lexington Ave, New York 
17, NY 


PAST PRESIDENTS (Living). ELVIN H KILLHEFFER. 
P J] WOOD, WILLIAM H CADY, CARL Z DRAVES, THOMAS 
R SMITH, WILLIAM D APPEL, HITENRY F HERRMANN, C 
NORRIS RABOLD, J ROBERT BONNAR, RAYMOND W 
JACOBY 
NATIONAL COUNCILORS REPRESENTING SECTIONS........ 
(Northern New England): PHILIP S DURFEE, JOHN J HEALY, 
RANK J RIZZO; (Rhode Island): REMUS F CAROSELLI, 


F I 
FRANCIS H CASEY, RAYMOND B TAYLORSON, J WIL- 
LIAM TIMPERLEY; (Western New ey rtrd JOHN E HIRN, 
J EDWARD LYNN; (Delaware | ‘alley): CARLETON T ANDE 
SON, WILLIAM H BERTOLET 3RD, THOMAS H HART, 


DONALD W_ ROBINSON, CLARENCE A SEIBERT; (Hudson- 


Mohawk): JOHN J HANL ON; (Metropolitan): PERCY J FYNN, 
ARTHUR J KELLNER, PAUL J LUCK. DONALD E 
MARNON, RICHARD P MONSAERT JR, BRENDAN _ F 
OUIGLEY, MAX W WINKLER; (Niagara Frontier): BERNARD 

EASTON; (Piedmont): A HENRY GAEDE, CLARENCE 
HOOPER, JOHN V_ KILLHEFFER, EDWARD A MURRAY, 
PAUL B'STAM, NEAL A TRUSLOW; (South Central): JACK 
ANDERSON; (Southeastern) : WILLIAM E FAYSSOUX, T 
HOWARD McCAMY; (Il 'ashinaton): LEONARD SMITII; (Mid- 
West): ARTHUR I HULTBERG, JOSEPH H JONES, J GOR- 
DON STOTT; (Pacific Northwest) : JOHN L AYRES: (Pacific 
Southwest): MELVILLE H BEHRENDT 


TREASURER EMERITUS 


WILLIAM R MOORHOUSE 
PO Box 352, South Yarmouth, Mass 


CHAIRMEN, COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 
STANDING COMMITTEES— 


Executive Committee on Research CHA 
Technical Committee on Research CHARL 
Publicity ; as ; i 
Appropriations 


ES W DORN 
ES A SYLVESTER 
LUCK 


Membership and Local Sections WELDON G HELMUS 
Publications WALTER M SCOTT 
Corporate Membershi; ALBERT E JOHNSON 
Constitution and Bylaws WILLIAM A HOLST 
Conventions on ERNEST R KASWELL 
Technical Programs LEONARD J ARMSTRONG 
Technical Supplies GEORGE P PAINE 
Archives SIDNEY M EDELSTEIN 
Intersociety Relations CARL Z DRAVES 


Textile Education HENRY A RUTHERFORD 
Subject and Speakers’ Bureau .. MATTHEW J BABEY 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES— 
Pre sident's Advisor) 
Colour Index Marketing 
Colour Index kdtting 
Bibliography 


J ROBERT BONNAR 
ROLAND E DERRY 
WILLIAM H CADY 
WILLIAM H CADY 
Intersectional Contest THOMAS J GILLICK JR 
OM—Air Force Dye Surve WILLIAM A HOLST 

Em tplovee Retirement and Pension WAT.TER J HAMBURGER 
Study Committee on Service Awards ..A HENRY GAEDE 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
SENIOR STAFF— 


Executive Secretary . cay ....GEORGE P PAINE 
Director of Research HAROLD W STIEGLER 
Technical Manager GEORGE J MANDIKOS 
Administrative Manager ... J] ROBERT THOMPSON 
Research Associate ..GLEN M KIDDER 
Research Associate HARLAN E GLIDDEN 
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LOCAL SECTION OFFICERS 


New England Region 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND ......Chairman: EDWARD B BELL, 
lextile Aniline & Chemical Co, 49 Blanchard St, Lawrence, Mass; 
Secretary: AZEL W MACK, Dexter Chemical Corp, 100 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass; Vice Chairman: ROBERT D ROBIN- 
SON: Treasurer: WILLIAM W PENNOCK 


RHODES TRIMMD.. .... voc scsccccen Chairman: THORWALD LARSON, 
Carbic Color & Chemical Co, Inc, 87 Weybosset St, Providence 3, 
RI; Secretary: HARRISON M GORTON JR American Aniline 
Products, 1430 Elmwood Ave, Providence, RI; Vice Chairman: 
ROBERT H PHILLIPS; Treasurer: H AROLD B STURTEVANT 


ba uae NEW ENGLAND....... Chairman: ANDREW W GOOD- 


, Princeton Knitting Mills, Watertown, Conn; Secretary: 
T AY ITHY J HORAN, Princeton Knitting Mills, Echo Lake Rd, 
Watertown, Conn; [ice Chatrmai ALBERT H RANT: Treasures 
PETER P ‘DuBlk LL 


Central Atlantic Region 


DELAWARE VALLEY........ Chairman: WILLIAM S SOLLEN 
BERGER, American Viscose Corp, Marcus Hlook, Pa; Secretary 
ERNST W EMPTING, Verona Dyestuffs, 357 Lancaster Ave. 
Haverford, Pa; Vice Chairman: L KEVIN McCHESNEY; Treas- 
urer: CLARENCE A SEIBERT 


HU DSON-MOHAWK Chairman: MAURICE FISHMAN, 
Lee Dyeing Co, Johnstown, NY; Secretary: ACHILLES MAFILIOS, 
Ritter Chemical Co, Amsterdam, NY; Vice Chatrmai FLOYD J 
SZUREK; Treasurer: WALTER DRAUTZ 


METROPOLITAN . ... 6.00. 00cc0. Chairman: DONALD E MARNON, 
Berkshire Color & Chemical Co, 250 Delawanna Ave, Delawanna, 
NJ; Secretary: RICHARD P MONSAERT JR, Puritan Piece Dye 
Works, 550 E 38th St, Paterson, NJ; Vice Chairman: JOHN A 
KOMNINOS; Treasurer: RICHARD E MILLER 


NIAGARA FRONTIER........ Chairman: WILLIAM H LEYKING, 
National Aniline Div, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp, 1015 S_ Park 
Ave, Buffalo, NY- ‘Secretary: Pag om BERT WEINBERG, Becco 
Chemical Div, Food Machinery a Chenin Corp, Sta B, Buff alo 7, 
NY; Vice Chairman: KENNETH A LISTER; Treasurer: ANTON 
M VIDITZ-WARD 


Southern Region 


PIEDMONT .. .. Chairman: JOSEPH C KING, Metro-Atlanti 
Inc, P O Box 1207, Greenville, SC; Secretary: RICHARD S RE1 
TEW, Polymer Southern Inc, PO Box 2184. Greenville, SC; | 
Chairman LINTON C REYNOLDS; Treasure V BROWN 
WRIGHT 


SOUTH CENTRAL ... .. Chairman: ERNEST V HELMS, Geigy 
Dyestuffs, 1208 E 23rd St, Chattanooga 4, Tenn; Secretary: ROBERT 
N INGRAM, Lebanon Woolen Mills, Lebanon, Tenn; Vice Chairman 
E F JURCZAK; Treasurer: R J] TYRRELL 


SOUTHEASTERN ...... Chairman: WILLIAM B GRIFFIN, Dexter 
Chemical Corp, 218 Beverly Rd_NE, Atlanta, Ga; Secretary: WAR- 
REN E TILLER, “ennessee Corp, 617-29 Grant Bldg, Atlanta 1, 
Ga; Vice Chairman» ROBERT B HALLOWELL;’ Treasurer: 


WILLIAM B AMOS 


»WASHINGTON...... .Chairman: GEORGE P FULTON, National 
Institute of Drycleaning, 909 Burlington Ave, Silver Spring, \i: 
Secretary: NELSON F GETCHELL, National Cotton Council of 
America, 1832 M St NW, Washington 6, DC; Vice Chairman 
ARNOLD M SOOKNE:;; Treasurer: LOUIS R MIZELL 


Western Region 


MID-WEST. ;. - Chairman: JACK G KELLEY, ET duPont 
de Nemours & Co, Inc, S Dearborn St, Chicago 3, Til, “Secretary: 
WALTER _H SITES, Ciba Co, Inc, Box 216, Skokie. Ill; Vice 
Chairman: JAMES L McGOWAN;; Treasurer: FRANK H GURRY 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST.......Chairman: BERNARD R KOENIG, 
Portland Woolen Mills. 639 N Baltimore St, Portland, Ore; 
Secretary: PAUL J PERNICE, General Aniline & Film Corp, 1007 
Terminal Sales Bldg, Portland 5, Ore: Vice chairman: JACK D 
GILBERG; Treasurer: DALE W KIMSEY 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST....Chairman: HAROLD W ELLSWORTH, 
West Coast Carpet Dvers, 14747 Keswick St, Van Nuys, Calif; 
Secretary: FERD H AHL JR, EI duPont on Nemou rs & Co, Inc, 
2930 E 44th St, Los Angeles 58, Calif: Vi Chairman: PAUL F 
NOONAN; Treasurer: WALTER E KR AMER 


STUDENT CHAPTERS 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Bradford Durfee College of Technology 
Clemson College, Georgia Institute of Technology, Lowell Technological 
Institute, New Bedford Institute of Technology. North Carolina State 
College, Philadelphia Textile Institute, Rhode Island School of Design 
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‘GEORGE P PAINE 
Executive Secretary 
Assistant Treasurer 








WILLIAM R MOORHOUSE 
Treasurer Emeritus 
Honorary Member 








HAROLD W STIEGLER 
Director of Research 





G ROBERT THOMPSON 
Administrative Manager 
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ROLAND E DERBY 
Treasurer 


CHARLES W DORN 
Chairman 


Executive Committee on Research 





ALBERT E SAMPSON 
Past Treasurer 
Honorary Member 


SENIOR STAFF 


NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 





GLEN M KIDDER 
Research Associate 
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HAROLD C CHAPIN 
Past Secretary 
Honorary Member 





GEORGE J MANDIKOS 
Technical Manager 


HARLAN E GLIDDEN 
Research Associate 
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PAST PRESIDENTS 


(An asterisk follows the names of the deceased) 





LOUIS A OLNEY* ELVIN H KILLHEFFER P J WOOD 
Founder and Past President 1928-1930 1931-1932 
1922-1927 





ROBERT E ROSE* WILLIAM H CADY CARL Z DRAVES 
1933-1935 1936-1937 1940-1941 
Honorary Member 





THOMAS R SMITH WILLIAM D APPEL HENRY F HERRMANN 
1942-1943 1944-1946 1947-1949 





li 


C NORRIS RABOLD J ROBERT BONNAR RAYMOND W JACOBY 
1950-1952 1953-1954 1955-1956 


ALBAN EAVANSON* 1938-1939 (see page P734) 


Chai 
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CHAIRMEN—COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 






CHARLES A SYLVESTER WILLIAM A HOLST SIDNEY M EDELSTEIN 
Chairman Chairman, Construction & Bylaws Chairman, Archives 
Technical Committee on Research 


a 





PAUL J LUCK LEONARD J ARMSTRONG THOMAS J GILLICK JR 
Chairman, Publicity Chairman, Technicai Programs Chairma 1, latese-ti2ral Contest 





HENRY A RUTHERFORD WALTER J HAMBURGER 
WALTER M SCOTT Chairman, Textile Education Chairman 


hai n, Publicati i j 
oe See Employee Retirement and Pension 








ALBERT E JOHNSON MATTHEW J BABEY , A HENRY GAEDE 


Chairman, Corporate Membership Chairman Chairman, Study Committee on 
Subject & Speakers’ Bureau Service Awards 
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J GORDON STOTT, Chairman és. ep 
William Boyd Jr il ae = 
George B Chabot Jr Bruce 
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Exhibits « adios 
Co-Chairmen : Albert 
CHARLES W DORN John . 
CHARLES A SYLVESTER Ernest 
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ee Oe vonage ARCHIE G ALEXANDER — 
WARREN B BROADBENT VICTOR C BRAUN, Chairman Chairman, Ladies 
Chairman, Dining Your 
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ERWIN J SINDT, Chairman 
Robert B Lueg 
Arthur T Brainerd 
Joseph H Jones 
Ladies 
ARCHIE G ALEXANDER, Chairman 
VICTOR H LAWRENCE, Assistant 
Chairman 
Mrs Archie G Alexander, M W 
Mrs Francis J Connolly, M W 
Mrs William O Fischer, M W - 
Mrs Kenneth J Giese, M W <<<" = 
J GORDON STOTT Mrs Otto H Grulke, M W —. L — . It « 
Chairman, Ente:tainment Mrs Kenneth M Harms, M W ee Slee “Spect 
Mrs Frank E Hempel, M W * cil at 
Mrs Louis Hoehn Jr, M W petitio 
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VICTOR C BRAUN . DAVID A ANDERSON ‘ 
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Printing 
JOHN L EICH, Chairman 


Earl W Hazekamp 
William D Paine 


Publicity 
JACK G KELLEY, Chairman 
Frank H Gurry 
Robert E O'Neil 
Frank J Holanik 


Reception 
DAVID A ANDERSON, Chairman 
ARTHUR C TEICHNER, Assistant 
Chairman 
Louis Hoehn Jr, M W 
Allen G Kidder, M W 
Robert Y McCarter, M W 
Raymond R Metzinger, M W 
F Earl Schroeder, M W 
Bruce O Dickison, M W 
Warren M Dewing, R I 
Raymond J Carey, W N E 
Frederick V Traut, D V 
Albert E Herrmann Jr, H M 
John J O’Neil Jr, NN E 
Ernest R Kaswell, N N E 
Arthur R Thompson, Piedmont 
Edward R Ravenel, S E 
Robert T Graham, W 


Your Hosts 








FRANK S STOVER 


Chairman, Registration 


John Wallace, N F 
Donald E Marnon, N Y 
Fletcher L Kibler, S Cl 


Registration 
FRANK S STOVER, Chairman 
HARRY W_ ERICSON, Assistant 
Chairman 
Frank F Beverly 
Francis J Connolly 
Paul D’Amour 
Bernard Isenogle 
John Ner!l 
Charles H Sillin 


H THOMPSON LATHAM 
Chairman, Transportation 


Technical Program 
LEONARD J ARMSTRONG, Chair- 
man 
Arthur J Andrews 
Herman Brown 
Ellwood M Eddington 
Alfred A Guidotti 
Walter T Meinert 
James E Miller 
Richard W Yocom 


Transportation 
H THOMPSON LATHAM, Chairman 


William W Graham 
William C Snead 


THE SECTIONS OF THE WESTERN REGION 


Mid-West Section 


ALFRED J OLSON 


HE Mid-West Section was founded March 16, 1929. 
It originated from a group of colorists known as the 


“Spectrum Club.” Dr Killheffer represented the Coun- 
cil at a meeting in Chicago, to receive and approve a 
petition from those attending to form a local section. 
The petition was accepted, and Carl E Bick was elected 
to serve as its first chairman. Forty-two members were 
present. 

The Section has had a steady growth, and at present 
has 320 Senior Members, 10 Junior, 71 Associate, and 
one Student, totaling 402. There are at present 34 Cor- 
porate Members. 

Many of our members have contributed greatly in 
many ways to increase attendance and create interest- 
ing papers for presentation at our meetings. 


Elmer E Smith 
Arthur T Brainerd 
J Gordon Scott 
Joseph H Jones 
Eric W Camp 
Elliott Morrill 
Arthur I Hultberg 

An annual scholarship was set up in 1954. Each year 
the sum of $400 is paid towards tuition for a high school 
graduate interested in the textile industry. 

This is the fourth National Convention where we 
have had the pleasure of serving as hosts in Chicago. 
All of the past meetings have been considered excel- 
lent. The following have served as chairmen of these 
conventions: 


The following members have been outstanding in Carl E Bick 1933 
their continued, untiring work over the years. To them Elmer F Smith 1947 
we owe a great deal of thanks for our progress over the Eric W Camp 1953 
past 28 years: Elliott Morrill 1958 
October 20, 1958 AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER P7I1 
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The following have served the Section as chairman: 


Car] E Bick 1929-1930 
Edward W Morgan 1931-1932 
Carl E Bick 1933 

Eric F Hempel 1934 
Arthur T Brainerd 1935-1936 
Edward J Siegrist 1937-1938 
Herman F Boxser 1939-1940 
Archie G Alexander 1941-1942 
Virgil T Hartquist 1943-1944 
Aloysius J Fiet 1945-1946-1947 
Joseph H Jones 1948-1949 


Elliott Morrill 1950-1951 
Alfred J Olson 1952-1953 
J Gordon Stott 1954 
Arthur I Hultberg 1955-1956 
Samuel M Littlejohn 1957 
Jack G Kelley 1958 


Three Sectional meetings per year (six sessions) and 
an outing are held. Because of the distance of travel, 
these meetings are held on Saturday, with one session 
held in the afternoon, and the other in the evening. In 
recent years meetings have been held in Cincinnati, 
with an occasional meeting in Milwaukee. The balance 
of our meetings are held in Chicago. 

Our annual outing, which is held in Southern Wis- 
consin near a lake, is a great affair. Golf is the main 
event. 

While the Section has lost some of the textile industry 
to the South, and some woolen mills have discontinued 
operations, some new industries such as synthetic pile 
fabrics have taken their place. Our loss in membership 
has been relatively small. 

We will all be looking for you in Chicago, October 
30, 31, and November 1. It is our wish that you all will 
have a very enlightening and enjoyable time. 


Pacific Northwest Section 
PAUL J PERNICE 


\V ITH the erstwhile Pacific Coast Section embracing 
the states of Oregon, Washington, California, Idaho, 
Colorado, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and the 
western part of Texas, and with most of its activities 
centered around Los Angeles, many members found it 
difficult to actively participate in the events of a calen- 
dar year. 

Accordingly, at a meeting of the Pacific Coast Sec- 
tion held in Portland, Oregon, on May 17, 1949, the 
members residing in the states of Oregon and Washing- 
ton voted to plan the establishment of a new Section 
for the Pacific Northwest area. Robert M True was 
asked to act as secretary pro tem, and on June 15, 1949, 
he submitted a petition asking the Council to authorize 
the formation of a Pacific Northwest Section of the 
AATCC to cover the states of Washington and Oregon. 
(Late in May 1950 Idaho was included.) 

At the Council meeting of September of the same 
year the Pacific Northwest Section was approved and, 
on November 1, 1949, the first organizational meeting of 


this section was held. The following men were elected’ 


to office for the year 1950: 
Chairman—Ear! B Brearley 
Vice Chairman—Otto E Schmidt 
Secretary—Robert M True 
Treasurer—Wm C Marshall 
Councilor—Chas K Bishop 


Charter Members of the Section are as follows: A H 
McKenzie, Alex McKenzie Jr, Lawrence I Mowrey, 
H A Dimick, W B Calvert, E J Stephen, R M True, 
Herbert W Beck, T M Marshall, R K Standish, D W 
Kimsey, W A Qualman Jr, Otto E Schmidt, R E Meiling, 
J E Connell, Wm C Marshall, Earl B Brearley, Edwin 
B O Lindquist Jr, Thomas D Johnson Jr, Chas K 
Bishop, Fred C Schultze, R B Mulcrone, J C Aitchison, 
Julia Lee, Mildred Neustrel Starr, Kenneth R Gray. 


Washougal Woolen Mills, thanks to C K Bishop, be- 
came the first Corporate Member within the Section. 
A list of the chairmen of the Pacific Northwest Sec- 
tion since its inception follows: 
E B Brearley—1949-50 
O E Schmidt—1950-52 
E J Stephen—1953 
D E Adams—1954 
R E Newman—1955-56 
T H Kay Jr—1957 
B R Koenig—1958 

The first annual outing of the section was held on 
Aug 19, 1950 at Top O’ Scott Golf & Country Club, 
Portland, Oregon. In each of the following years the 
outing and golf tournament has been held at the Mt 
Hood Golf Course, a beautiful spot situated in the foot- 
hills approaching Oregon’s Mt Hood. Each year the 
outings have been an outstanding success. 

From two to three meetings have been held annually. 
At least one such meeting each year provides an 
opportunity to visit some local plant of technical interest 
in the late afternoon, and this is followed by an evening 
dinner program. The Sectional officers have made every 
effort to provide the members with talks on topics of 
interest and pleasant dining facilities. Attendance at 
most of our functions runs between 60 and 80% of 
the Section’s membership. 

This past spring we had the good fortune to have as 
our guests, AATCC President George O Linberg; Mrs 
Linberg; Charles W Dorn, chairman of ECR; C A Syl- 
vester, chairman of TCR; and George P Paine, execu- 
tive secretary. 

Active membership for the year 1950 stood at 35. 
Today there are 44 members. This represents a small, 
but nevertheless significant growth and one which will 
continue with the steady advancement of the Northwest 
Pacific Coast. 


Pacific Southwest Section 
HAROLD W ELLSWORTH 


E Pacific Southwest Section had its beginnings in 
1948 with the formation of the Pacific Coast Section, 
which in 1949 was split into two Sections . .. the 
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Pacific Southwest Section, comprising the states of Cali- 


fornia, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico 
(concluded on page P726) 
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8th AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER AWARD 


HE winner of the eighth annual 

AMERICAN DYESTUFF- RE- 
PORTER Award will be announced 
at the Annual Banquet on Friday, 
October 31, 1958 in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago, IIl. 

Judges for this year’s contest ap- 
pointed by the AATCC Publications 
Committee are: R B Stehle, Alle- 
gheny Dye Works, Chairman, H C 
Borghetty, General Aniline & Film 
Corp, and C Z Draves, General Dye- 
stuff Co. 

The Award was endowed by the 
Howes Publishing Company as a 
memorial to Alfred P Howes, founder 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER. Its purpose is to encourage 
the presentation of the best possible 
papers before local and _ national 
meetings of the Association. The 
Award, $200 annually, is presented to 
the author or authors of the paper 
considered best in the opinion of the 
judges. Any technical paper present- 
ed before a local or national meeting 
of the AATCC and published in the 
Proceedings as they appear in the 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORT- 
ER is eligible with the following ex- 
ceptions: Intersectional Contest pa- 
pers, papers by employees of the 
AATCC, reports of work substantial- 
ly subsidized by AATCC, or reports 
of research committees. It is a condi- 
tion of eligibility that the paper have 
its first publication in the Proceed- 
ings. Papers published in the Pro- 
ceedings from July 1st of one year to 
June 30th of the next year are con- 
sidered in each judging period. 

The first presentation of the ADR 
Award was made at the annual ban- 
quet of the New York Convention on 
October 19th, 1951 at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York, to Mason Hayek and 
Fred C Chromey of the Jackson Lab- 
oratory of EI du Pont de Nemours & 


Co, Inc. The paper chosen was en- 
titled “The Measurement of Static 
Electricity” and was published in the 
March 5, 1951 issue. It had been pre- 
sented before the Auxiliaries and 
Testing Group Meeting at the Ports- 


mouth National Convention in 1950 
by Dr Hayek. 
The second presentation of the 


Award was made at the annual ban- 
quet of the Boston Convention on 
November 8th, 1952 at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, to Charles J Lyle, 
Joseph J Iannarone and Robert J 
Thomas of the Technical Laboratory, 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc. 
The paper selected was “High-Tem- 
perature Dyeing of New Synthetic 
Fibers,” which was published in the 
September 17, 1951 issue and pre- 
sented by Dr Thomas before the 
Rhode Island Section in Providence 
on May 25, 1951. 

The third presentation was made 
to Robert H Blaker of the Jackson 
Laboratory. E I du Pont de Nemours 
& Co, Inc, at the annual banquet of 
the Chicazo Convention on September 
19th, 1953 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicage. The paver, published in 
the February 2, 1953 issue was en- 
titled “Principles of Copper Dyeing 
of Polyacrylonitrile Fibers: The Con- 
trolled Redox-Potential Method” and 
was presented at the 1952 convention 
held in Boston. 

The fourth presentation was made 
to Charles L Zimmerman, group lead- 
er for American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s dyestuff department at the an- 
nual banquet of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion on September 18th, 1954 at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. The paper 
which won the award for Mr Zim- 
merman was entitled “The Applica- 
tion of Dyes to Textile Fibers at High 
Temperatures” and was published in 
the September 14, 1953 issue. This 


paper was presented before a meeting 
of the New York Section on April 17, 
1953. 

The fifth presentation was made to 
Henry E Millson, manager of the 
Dyestuff Technical Service Labora- 
tories, Organic Chemicals Division, 
American Cyanamid Company. at the 
annual banquet of the Atlantic City 
Convention on September 24th, 1955 
at the Chalfonte Hotel. The paper 
which won the award for Mr Millson 
was entitled “The Microdyeoscope: 
Microscopical Observations on Dye- 
ing” and was published in the June 
20, 1955 issue. This paper was pre- 
sented before several sections of 
AATCC as follows: New York, Jan- 
uary 11, 1952; Southeastern, Febru- 
ary 23, 1952; Mid-West, October 4, 
1952; Philadelphia, October 23, 1953 
and Rhode Island, January 28, 1954. 

The presentation of the sixth 
Award was made to Fred Fortess of 
the Summit Research Laboratories of 
Celanese Corporation of America, at 
the Annual Banquet at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, NY, on 
Saturday evening, September 15, 1956. 
The Award was for the paper “Dye- 
ing, Finishing, and Heat-Treating 
Arnel Triacetate,” which was pre- 
sented by Mr Fortess before the New 
York Section on April 22, 1955 and 
was published in the August 1, 1955 
issue. 

Irving A Berstein, vice president 
and technical director, Controls for 
Radiation, Inc, Cambridge, Mass, re- 
ceived the seventh award at the An- 
nual Banquet, November 16, 1957 at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. The 
winning paper was “Applications of 
Radioactivity in the Textile Indus- 
try” which was presented before the 
Piedmont Section on March 30, 1957 
and appeared in the issue of June 3, 
1957. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


For the purpose of introducing members to employers, 
this Service will operate, without charge, from Thurs- 
day afternoon, October 30th, through Saturday morning, 
November Ist, at the Convention in Private Dining 
Rooms 18 and 19 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. Members 
seeking employment should, if possible, register before 
the Convention, but members, as well as employers, may 


register at the Convention. 


Every person expecting to use this Service in seeking 
employment is requested to write in advance to George 
P Paine, executive secretary, AATCC, Box 28, Lowell, 


October 20, 1958 


desirable. 


Massachusetts, for two blanks on which to state his 
qualifications and desires. For attachment to these, 
two photographs measuring about 2 x 212 inches are 


Employers registering with the Service at the Con- 
vention will be permitted to consult these records, and 
will be assisted in arranging interviews between 2:00 
PM and 5:00 on Thursday; between 9:00 AM and Noon 


and 1:00 PM to 5:00 PM on Friday; and between 9:00 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


AM and Noon on Saturday. Representatives of educa- 
tional institutions also are invited to register for the 
purpose of answering inquiries about their students. 
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1958 AATCC INTERSECTIONAL CONTEST 








pe year’s AATCC Intersectional Contest will be 1946—I1st, Met; 2nd, DV; 3rd, R I — 
held Friday afternoon, October 31st, in the Grand 1947—I1st, NN E; 2nd, DV; 3rd, Met CONI 
Ballroom of the Conrad Hilton. 1948—1st, Pied; 2nd, N N E; 3rd, DV 
The Rhode Island Section maintains a commanding 1949—1st, R I; 2nd, N N E; 3rd, Pied PR 
lead in the number of cumulative points attained since 1950—Ist, Pied; 2nd, R I; 3rd, DV 
the inception of the Contest. Assigning values of 5, 3 1951—I1st, Met; 2nd, R I; 3rd, DV 
and 2 for the first, second and third places respectively 1952—I1st, R I; 2nd, DV; 3rd, Met The e 
(the same ratio in which prize money is awarded), the 1953—I1st, R I; 2nd, Met; 3rd, DV cotton fil 
cumulative standing is as follows: 1954—Ist, Wash; 2nd, Pied; 3rd, R I selected 
1955—I1st, R I; 2nd, DV; 3rd Pied Irrigatec 
Rhode Island—47 1956—1st, Pied; 2nd, Wash; 3rd, R I dine th 
Metropolitan—36 1957—I1st, Pied; 2nd, Met; 3rd, S E oun Ge 
ae pei remap —_ A glance at the above shows that the Rhode Island The pi 
iedmont—27 ae ; ie a ? é ha ae merth 
Northern New England—23 Section, in addition to leading in points, also leads in prope 
6 h ber of first place awards, having won 7 times. producet 
Washington—8 —_ ——s P Mera : 
Dictinaiaiens...% Following in order are the Metropolitan and Piedmont 
Sections with 4 each, and Delaware Valley, Northern " 
The record of winners, since the contest was in- New England, and Washington with 1 each. The AD 
augurated in 1940, is as follows: Northern New England Section leads with 6 second RI 
place awards followed by Delaware Valley with 5, 
1940—Ist, RI; 2nd, S E; 3rd, DV Rhode Island and Metropolitan with 2, and South- 
1941—1st, N Y; 2nd, DV; 3rd, S E eastern, Piedmont and Washington with 1 each. In 
1942—1st, N Y; 2nd, N N E; 3rd, DV third place awards the Delaware Valley Section leads 
1945—1st, DV; 2nd, N N E; 3rd, Met with 6, followed by New York with 5, Rhode Island An in 
1944—-1st, R I; 2nd, N N E; 3rd, Met with 3, and Piedmont and Southeastern with two. The effect of 
1945—1st, R I; 2nd, N N E; 3rd, Met details of this year’s contest follow. moval p! 
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Abstracts of Contest Papers 


THE INFLUENCE OF GINNING 
CONDITIONS AND SUBSEQUENT FIBER 
PREPARATION ON CERTAIN 
PROPERTIES OF COTTON FIBERS 
SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
The effects of selected wet preparation methods on 
cotton fiber are revorted. One variety of cotton fiber was 
selected after both irrigated and non-irrigated growth. 
Irrigated and non-irrigated grown fibers were ginned 
under three ginning conditions. The six specimen fibers 
were then treated by certain wet preparation methods. 
The paper reports the various physical and chemical 
properties of the various cottons studied, and the effects 

produced by certain wet-processing methods. 


THE INFLUENCE OF VARIOUS 
ADDITIVES ON SOILING AND SOTL 
REMOVAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 

KNITTED FABRICS 
MID-WEST SECTION 

An investigation has been conducted to determine the 
effect of selected additives on the soiling and soil-re- 
moval properties for a series of typical fibers. The fibers 
were tested as knitted fabrics prepared by a single 
manufacturer. Each representative fabric was treated 
with an equivalent deposition of the additive under test 
and subjected to the Accelerated Soiling Test as de- 
scribed in Textile Finishing Bulletin No. 148-A, pub- 
lished by American Cyanamid Company. This bulletin 
includes the construction details of a specialized ball 
mill soiling apnaratus. The equipment is designed to 
offer a standardized procedure for soiling fabrics under 
controlled conditions. A specially prepared synthetic 
soil was used and the relative soiling tendencies were 
determined by reflectance readings as outlined in the 
test bulletin. 

Generalized conclusions probably cannot be drawn 
from the data developed to date, but the following 
specific trends have been indicated by this study: 

1) Surface-active agents, particularly nonionics, tend 

to decrease the dry soiling resistance of most 
fibers. 


2) Of the additives tested, colloidal silica finishes, 


developed for use as soil retardants, significantly 
improve the soil resistance of all fibers except 
Dacron. 

3) The soil resistance of Dacron is decreased when 
additives are applied. 

4) Soil removal by washing yenerally remains un- 
effected by most additives. 


THE EFFECT OF THERMAL TREATMENTS 
ON THE DYEABILITY OF 
THERMOPLASTIC YARNS 


PIEDMONT SECTION 
Acrylic, polyamide 6, polyamide 66, polyester, and 
triacetate fibers were given thermal treatments prior to 
dyeing. These treatments involved variations in tem- 
perature, tension and moisture. It was found that 
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changes were produced in the molecular orientation and 
crystallinity which caused changes in the fiber dye- 
ability. It was concluded that variations in commercial 
thermal treatments prior to dyeing are a major cause 
of shade variations. 


CHELATING AGENTS IN 
RESIN FINISHING 
RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


Variations in wet processing of textiles due to the 
effect of trace metals have resulted in the development 
of considerable interest in the subject of chelation and 
the use of chemicals which inactivate these trace metals. 
After making a preliminary investigaticn of the use of 
chelating agents in various textile a-»'ications. it was 
decided that a study of the effect of chelating agents in 
resin baths would be the most signifie>nt and original. 

Laboratory experiments were conducted on mercer- 
ized 80 80 cotton fabric using dimethv'ol urea, di- 
methylol ethylene urea and methylated melamine-form- 
aldehyde. The chelating agents used were strongly 
alkaline and therefore it was necessary to overcome this 
by the use of an increased amount of catalyst. It was 
determined that the best results were cbtsined using 
the trisodium salt of N-hydroxyethylethylenediamine 
tri-acetic acid and the penta-sodium sa!t of diethylene- 
triaminepentaacetic acid. 

Washed samples of cotton cloth treated with resin and 
N-hydroxyethylethyienediamine tri-acetic acid were 
dyed with acid and basic colors. The dyeings were 
deeper on the samples containing N-hydroxyethyl- 
ethylenediamine tri-acetic acid than those not contain- 
ing this chelating material. 

This study has shown that the addition of organic 
chelating agents to the resin finishing bath has a bene- 
ficial effect upon some of the physical properties of 
resin-treated fabrics. It was found that the effects in 
resin finishing varied with the chelating agent and the 
type of resin used. In many cases, increases in tensile 
and tear strength and a reduction in damage due to 
chlorine retention after several washings were ob- 
served. 


CARRIER-ASSISTED DYEING OF 
HYDROPHILIC FIBERS 


DELAWARE VALLEY SECTION 


The use of carriers as dyeing assistants, generally 
thought to be limited to the dyeing of hydrophobic 
fibers, has now been extended to include the hydrophilic 
fibers, cotton and wool. It is apparently applicable to 
all fibers. : 

The action of carriers on wool (and on fibers general- 
ly) is best explained by a mechanism involving the 
absorption of the carrier by the fiber. This absorbed 
carrier makes the fiber more permeable to the diffusion 
of dye, and thereby increases the dyeing rate. The 
most widely favored alternate mechanism, the sotvent 
layer theory, is shown to be untenable on theoretical 
grounds. This conclusion is verified experimentaily. 

The importance of this generallized view of carrier 
dyeing is indicated and some potentially useful applica- 
tions of this phenomenon are suggested. 
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“ADVANCES FOR WASH-AND-WEAR COTTONS” 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 30, 1958 *+ WALDORF ROOM 


A T Brainerd presiding 





Dyeing of Acetate Blends and 
Arnel Triacetate Blends 


V S SALVIN 
Celanese Corp of America 


In the increasing trend to use of 
blends for improved fabric perform- 
ance as well as styling effects, prac- 
tical dyeing problems have arisen in 
such blends as acetate rayon, ace- 
tate nylon, Arnel cotton, Arnel Or- 
-lon, Arnel Dacron and Arnel wool. 
This is particularly the case where 
a high level of washfastness is re- 
quired. Not only are difficulties ex- 
perienced in getting good union 
shades, but problems arise in obtain- 
ing good reserves and clean and 
bright cross-dyeing effects. In many 
instances, reduction in light and 
washfastness results from excessive 
staining. The color styling of blends 


containing both acetate and Arnel 
will be demonstrated. 
The practical solution to these 


problems is based on understanding 
of the role of each of the dyebath 
components and of the behavior of 
the disperse dyes, basic dyes, direct 
and acid dyes as related to the in- 
dividual fibers and processing de- 
teils. Examples will be given of spe- 
cific problems with recommendation 
for dyehouse processing. 


Dr Salvin is head of the Dyeing 
Laboratory at the Charlotte, NC, De- 
velopment Laboratories of the Celan- 
ese Corp of America. 

He was reared in Connecticut and 
received his BS and MA degrees 
from Wesleyan University. His Ph D 
was from Yale University in 1935. 
Since 1936 he has been with Celanese 
in research and applications. 

His work has been primarily in the 
synthesis of dyes and development 
of new dyeing processes. Publications 
include some forty patents represent- 
ing new dyes and novel dyeing proc- 
esses as well as a number of articles 
in various textile journals on dyeing 
of fibers, atmospheric fading and 
kinetics of dyeing. 

AATCC work has included the 
chairmanship of two research com- 
mittees and membership on the Re- 
search Committee of the Piedmont 
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Section. He has also served as a tour 
speaker for the American Chemical 
Society. 


The Dyeing and Printing of 
Acrilan 


E V BURNTHALL 
The Chemstrand Corp 


The recent advances made in the 
methods of dyeing and finishing Ac- 
rilan will make a real difference in 
the results obtained in practice. Im- 
proved techniques of application. 
especially in the basic dye area and 
in blends of Acrilan/ Dacron, etc, will 
be discussed. The significance of pH 
on basic dye absorption has been in- 
vestigated and will be reported. 

Recent advances in the printing 
technique of Acrilan and its blends 
will be discussed in full. 


Mr Burnthall is manager of the 
dyeing research area of the Applica- 
tions Research Dept for The Chem- 
strand Corp. Before joining Chem- 
strand, he was associated with the 
following Canadian firms over a 
period of twenty years: Ciba Co, 
Ltd; York Knitting Mills, Ltd; Ken- 
wood Mills, Ltd; Textile Dyeing and 
Finishing Co. 

Mr Burnthall was born in Crewe, 
England. He is the author of numer- 
cus papers pertaining to dyeing and 
wool chemistry. He has represented 
the Canadian Textile Industry at a 
number of International Standards’ 
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Organizational Conferences and for a 
number of years he was an advisor 
to the Canadian Government Specifi- 
cation Board. 

He holds membership in the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists and the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists in England. 


Advances in the Dyeing of 
Orlon Acrylic Fiber 


LEE BIDGOOD JR 
E | du Pont de Nemours and Co, Inc 


Improved procedures will be de- 
scribed for the piece dyeing of blend- 
ed fabrics of Orlon acrylic fiber and 
Dacron polyester fiber. A new one- 
bath method gives better shade dup- 
lication and control in a shorter time 
than was possible with the older two- 
bath process. 

Amazing recent progress in cation- 
ic dye synthesis is exemplified by 
shades dyed on 100° Orlon which 
withstand 500 hours exposure in the 
Weather-Ometer. 


Mr Bidgood completed work for a 
BS degree in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in 1941, and fol- 
lowing four years in the armed forces, 
returned to receive an MS degree in 
1948. Since joining Du Pont in 1948, 
he has specialized in textile applica- 
tion work and is now supervisor of 
the Orlon Dyeing and _ Finishing 
Group of the Textile Fibers Tech- 
nical Service Section. 
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The Dyeing of Wool Pretreated to 
Produce Contrast Effects 


WILLIAM POSTMAN, D JACK DAVIS, 
O M ANDERSON, ARUN PARIKH 
and A F CHEATHAM 
A French Textile School, 

Georgia Institute of Technology 


A process has been devised where- 
by two samples of wool, one treated 
and one untreated, can be dyed to- 
gether in one dyebath containing two 
selected dyestuffs, in such a manne: 
that the two samples are dyed dif- 
ferent colors. 

During the dyeing, one of the two 
dyestuffs in the bath dyes both the 
treated and untreated samples of 
wool; the second dyestuff is absorbed 
preferentially by the untreated sam- 
ple. The pretreating agent leaves the 
wool and enters the dyebath; this, 
however, is a reversible process and 
some of the agent in the bath then 
returns to the wool. It has been 
found possible to correlate the up- 
take of dyestuffs from the dyebath 
with the removal of the pretreating 
agent from the wool. 

The pretreatment consists only of 
dyeing the wool in an acid bath us- 
ing, in place of a dyestuff, a colorless 
compound such as the condensation 
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product obtained from a naphthalene 
sulfonic acid and formaldehyde. 

Dr Postman is an assistant profes- 
sor at Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, teaching textile chemistry and 
dyeing, microscropy and_ chemical 
testing. 

He received his BS degree from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1939 and his Ph D in organic 
chemistry from Georgia Tech in 
1953. Before joining the teaching staff 
at Georgia Tech, he had worked for 
the American Cyanamid Co and the 
American Enka Corp on dyestuffs 
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and viscose processing. 

Dr Postman is the author of sev- 
eral papers on the theory and practice 
of dyeing. He belongs to AATCC and 
to the Society of Dyers and Colour- 
ists. 


The Demetalization and Leveling 
of Chrome-Dyed Wool Pieces 


HENRY E MILLSON 
American Cyanamid Co 


A new method of leve'ing chrome- 
dyed pieces will be discussed. By 
the use of Cyquest 40® Sequester- 
ing Agent with certain acids, salts 
of many metals (including the 
“tramp” metals) may be removed 
even after the dye-metal-wool com- 
plex has been formed. This new proc- 
ess of demetalization and redyeing 
has been used practically, and to date, 
over two hundred pieces of fine 
woolen and worsted fabrics have 
been leveled by this method and 
passed as firsts at the perch. The 
effect of the demetalization method 
on dyeings made by the top chrome, 
metachrome and _ bottom chrome 
processes will be discussed. A rec- 
ommended list of the dyes that give 
excellent results will be included. 


“DYEING OF SYNTHETIC FIBERS AND WOOL” 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 30, 1958 ¢ GRAND BALLROOM 


J H JONES presiding 





Remazol Colors, A Chemically 
New System of  Fiber-Reactive 


Dyes 


ERNEST P SOMMER 
Carbic Color and Chemical Co, Inc 


A new chemical system of fiber- 
reactive dyes will be discussed. Dif- 
ferences between the Remazols and 
other fiber-reactive dyes will be ex- 
plained. Different dyeing methods 
will be described, especially for con- 
tinuous dyeing either by the pad- 
steaming method or curing method. 
Printing methods of all kinds will be 
discussed in detail, showing the pos- 
sibilities of new styles. 

* * * 

Mr Sommer was born in Gruen- 
berg, Germany in 1903. He studied 
at the University and Institute of 
Technology in Breslau and Stuttgart; 
followed by application research 
work at the Research Institute of 
Textile Industry in Reutlingen. Em- 
ployed at the Research Dyeing Dept 
of IG Farben AG, Frankfurt aM— 
Hoechst, 1928-1933. Technical man- 
ager of Dyestuff Sales Office in 
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ERNEST P SOMMER 


Mexico 1933-1935. With General Dye- 
stuff Corp, New York, NY, 1936-1948. 
Consultant chemist 1949-1956; among 
others, with Eureka Printing Co, 
Clifton, NJ. Vice president of Inter- 
continental Chemical Corp, New 
York, NY, since 1953; and vice pres- 
ident of Carbic Color and Chemical 
Co, Inc, New York, NY since 1957. 
Member of the AATCC and of the 
New York Academy of Sciences. 
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Modern Finishes for 
Modern Fabries 


SIVERT N GLARUM 
Ciba Co, Inc 


During the last one to two years, 
the cellulose reactive dyes have come 
into extensive use due to the bright- 
ness, excellent washfastness, and ease 
of application. These properties make 
these dyes of particular interest for 
“wash and wear” fabrics, which must 
be treated with durable finishes. 
Much work has been reported on the 
effects of such finishes on the older 
classes of dyes. This paper will give 
the results of studies of the effects of 
various types of thermosetting resins, 
catalyst, and processing conditions on 
the lightfastness of cellulose reactive 
dyes. 

Dr Glarum received a BA from 
Kalamazoo College in 1929, and Ph 
D in chemistry from Brown Univer- 
sity in 1933. From 1933 to 1937, he 
for the 


was’ a_ research associate 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, studying 
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problems in vat printing. In 1937, he 
joined the Textile Development Di- 
vision of Rohm & Haas Co and in 
1947 became associated with the Ciba 
organization. From 1947 to 1952, he 
was laboratory director and produc- 
tion manager of Ciba Products Corp 
and is at present chief chemist of 
Ciba Co, Inc. 


Imparting Wrinkle Resistance to 
Cotton Fabrics with Triazone 
Derivatives 
}] DAVID REID, J} G FRICK JR, ROBERT M 


REINHARDT and RICHARD L ARCENEAUX 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


The need for a finishing agent, 
which will give good wrinkle resist- 
ance and other impreved textile 
properties to cotton, and which will 
be practically unaffected by launder- 
ing, particularly by chlorine bleach- 
ing and the highly alkaline and acid 
conditions encountered in commercial 
laundering, has led to an investiga- 
tion of some “triazone” derivatives. 
Since compounds of this type are 
coming into commercial use in this 
country and in Europe, an evaluation 
of the properties is in order. 

The methylol derivatives of 5-sub- 
stituted tetrahydrotriazinones have 
been investigated as finishing agents 
for imparting wrinkle resistance and 
“minimum care” properties to cotton 
fabrics. The preparation and prop- 
erties of some of these agents and 
the properties of the finished fabrics 
will be described. These triazones are 
potentially inexpensive and may be 
applied to fabrics by conventional 
procedures. The properties of the fin- 
ished fabrics will be compared with 
those of fabrics finished with some 
other commercial wrinkle-resistance 
agents and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each will be discussed. 


x * * 


Dr Reid is supervisory chemist in 
charge of Chemical Finishing Investi- 
gations in the Cotton Chemical Lab- 
oratory at the Southern Utilization 
Research and Development Division 
of the U S Dept of Agriculture in 
New Orleans, La. A native of Oregon, 
Dr Reid holds degrees in chemistry 
from Washington State Collegé, 
George Washington University and 
American University. He has been 
with the Dept of Agriculture since 
1930 and with the New Orleans Lab- 
oratory since its inception. He has 
worked with ketonimine dyestuffs, 
cellulose and lignin, and analytical 
methods for the latter. Since 1940 he 
has worked on the chemical modifica- 
tion and finishing of cotton textiles. 
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Some Observations Regarding the 
Chlorine Retention of Fabrics 
Treated with Dimenthylol 
Ethyleneurea 


A R SMITH 
BI P Chemicals Ltd 


A cellulosic fabric treated with a 
formulation based on dimethylol eth- 
yleneurea, should be nonchlorine- 
retentive on theoretical grounds. In 
practice, however, poor results in 
this respect have frequently been 
obtained and have resulted in ad- 
verse criticism of finishes of this type. 

An investigation has been carried 
out in the laboratories of B I P 
Chemicals Ltd in this connection and 
a number of interesting points have 
emerged, which may be summarized 
as follows:— 

1) Fabric samples which are in- 


itially satisfactory as regards 
chlorine retention may deteri- 
orate rapidly in this respect 


during storage and may be quite 
unacceptable a week later. An 
accelerated storage test has 
been developed which permits 
rapid assessment of fabric sam- 
ples in this connection. 

2) Excellent results can be ob- 
tained by suitable choice of 
catalysts, curing conditions and 
processing technique. 
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3) A complete cure of the finish 
in a way specific to “cellulose 
reactants” is necessary for sat- 
isfaetory results. Degree of cure 
in this sense cannot be assessed 
by conventional methods based 
on resin loss after washing. 

Some _ theoretical considerations 

will be put forward which enable the 
observed behavior of these finishes 
to be explained. 


Mr Smith is senior research chem- 
ist with B I P Chemicals Ltd, Old- 
bury, Birmingham, England, a posi- 
tion he has held since 1945. 

He studied chemistry at New Col- 
lege, Oxford from 1931 to 1935 and 
holds BA and BSc degrees as well as 
a FRIC. In 1935 he joined the Calico 
Printers’ Association Ltd in Man- 
chester and served as research and 
works chemist. Prior to his present 
position he was with Boots Pure 
Drug Co, Ltd, Nottingham as works 
chemist. 

Mr Smith’s work has been prin- 
cipally concerned with amino-resins 
for textile applications and he has 
published a number of papers in this 
field during the past ten years. 


Aftermercerization of Wrinkle- 
Resistant Cottons for Improved 
Strength and Abrasion Resistance 
ROBERT M REINHARDT, RUSSELL M H 
KULLMAN, HARRY B MOORE and 


} DAVID REID 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


A previous study showed that im- 
provement in tearing strength and 
abrasion resistance was produced by 
aftermercerization of cotton treated 
with methylomelamine. This study 
has been continued with fabric 
treated with a number of other fin- 
ishing agents. 

Along with the beneficial effects, 
there is some loss of wrinkle re- 
covery angle. This loss can be kept 
to a minimum with properly selecte 
conditions for mercerization of the 
treated fabric. The gain in strength 
and abrasion resistance would appear 
to outweigh the loss in wrinkle re- 
sistance. Well-cured samples can be 
mercerized to effect the improve- 
ments and still have acceptable wrin- 
kle recovery angles. 

Wrinkle-resistant cottons investi- 
gated were fabrics treated with both 
nitrogenous and with nonnitrogenous 
finishing agents. The former group 
included dimethylol cyclic ethylene- 
urea, methylated methylolmelamine 
and methylolated triazone deriva- 
tives. Formaldehyde, glutaraldehyde, 
pentaerythritol acetal, and an epoxy 
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finishing agent were among those of 
the nonnitrogenous group. 

Variables in the conditions of mer- 
cerization and the results obtained 
will be discussed. The effect of fabric 
construction on changes in tearing 
strength on the mercerization of cloth 
treated with dimethylol cyclic ethyl- 
eneurea will also be considered. 


Mr Reinhardt is an_ associate 
chemist at the U S Dept of Agri- 
culture’s Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory in New Orleans, 
La. As a member of the Chemical 
Finishing Investigations group of the 
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ROBERT M REINHARDT 


Cotton Chemical Laboratory, he is 
engaged primarily in research on the 
development of wrinkle-resistant and 
wash-and-wear treatments for cotton 
textiles. He has worked on projects 
on the introduction of new and im- 
proved properties through chemical 
modification of cotton which have in- 
cluded, among others, studies of 
carboxymethylated cotton, cyano- 
ethylated cotton, and water- and 
alkali-soluble cotton. 

A native of Louisiana and a grad- 
uate of Tulane University, he has 
been on the staff at the Laboratory 
since 1948. 
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The Practical Application and 
Control of Dieldrin 
for Durable Mothproofing 


J P REDSTON 
E F Drew and Co, Inc 


Dieldrin was discovered and de- 
veloped in the United States as an 
insecticide for field crops. Its value 
as an effective and _ inexpensive 
mothproofing agent was first recog- 
nized in Australia. 

Dieldrin is absorbed firmly and 
permanently on wool for the normal 
life of the fabric, resisting removal 
by successive drycleanings, washings, 
wear and exposure. 

The best conditions for even appli- 
cation were determined by a study 
of the effects of time, temperature, 
pH, concentration and liquor ratio. 

All types of dyeing and finishing 
conditions have been successfully 
adapted to the “fast strike” of 
Dieldrin. 

Chemical analysis of Dieldrin on 
wool is laborious, requiring consider- 
able skill, but is essential in eval- 
uating evenness and percentage of 
pick-up under different mill condi- 
tions to comply with US and Can- 
adian government requirements. 

% % * 


Mr Redston was born in the West 
of England woolen district. Educated 
at Marling School and Stroud Tech- 
nical College, he was an apprentice 
at local commission dyehouse. 

Employed in dyeing dept, Dominion 
Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co (now 
BDA), Drurnmondville, Quebec, 
1927-1935; Suvt of dyeing at Belding 
Corticelli Ltd, 1935-1941, and vice 
president, sales, Dye & Chemical Co 
of Canada, Ltd, 1941-1950. 
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J P REDSTON 


He joined E F Drew & Co, Ltd, 
in 1950, and transferred to New York 
in 1951. He is field sales manager, 
Textile Chemical Dept; also a mem- 
ber of AATCC Fulling Committee, 
CATCC, Society of Dyers’ and 
Colourists. 

He was president of CATCC, Que- 
bec Section 1939-1940, and is active 
in textile education in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

He was general chairman of the 
first and second Canadian Textile 
Seminars, 1948-1950, and a recipient 
of the Meritorious Service Award of 
the Textile Technical Federation of 
Canada, 1951. 





Expanding the Market for 
Nonwoven Fabrics 
L L SHAILER JR 
B F Goodrich Chemical Co 


The rapid growth of the nonwoven 
fabric industry has been based upon 
careful product design to meet spe- 
cific performance  characteristics— 
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future expansion will be similarly 
achieved. Considerable additional 
progress has been made in taking 
advantage of the versatility available 
in bonded constructions to achieve 
manufacturing and assembly econ- 
omies in the industrial field. Deeper 
penet:ation of the apparel market 
has been realized with washable and 
drycleanable constructions possessing 
improved hand and drape. 

The importance of the following 
considerations will be discussed with 
specific examples relating to typical 
industrial, household, or apparel ap- 
plications: 

Selection of fiber or 

Formation of the web 

Selection and compounding of 

binder 

Method of applying binder 

Drying and Curing of Binder 

Finishing treatments 

Evaluation and product 

ance 

Heat-sealable nonwoven fabrics 
and waddings are establishing new 
product design concepts and attend- 
ant assembly economies. Much of the 
growth potential for nonwovens will 
be derived from the utilization of 
this characteristic, which can be built 
into bonded constructions. 


blend 


fiber 


perform- 


* ~ 


Mr Shailer received a BS in chemi- 
cal engineering frem the University 
of Illinois in 1943. The same year he 
joined the B F Goodrich Co and was 
closely associated with the process 
development and commercialization 
of vinyl latices and resins. In 1946 
he joined B F Goodrich Chemical 
Co in Cleveland, Ohio as develop- 
ment engineer in the product appli- 
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LAWRENCE L SHAILER JR 


cation laboratory. 

Following assignments as technical 
service engineer, sales representa- 
tive, and product engineer respon- 
sible for the market development of 
hydrophilic materials, he was ap- 
pointed manager of textile chemicals 
sales development in 1957. 


Acrylics in Textile Binding 
Applications 

A C NUESSLE, C E HOEY and J KUCSAN 
Rohm & Haas Co 


The acrylics are a large and varied 
family of polymers having utility in 
a wide variety of applications. This 
paper will cover a few of the many 
textile applications of acrylic poly- 
mers, emphasizing those which fea- 
ture the binding properties of the 
polymer. Three such applications are 
backcoating, pigment binding, and 
bonding of nonwovens. 

A nonwoven fabric is an assembly 
of fibers held together by means 
other than weaving or knitting. 
Acrylics are useful in five of the nine 
methods of bonding nonwovens. 

Backcoating, as applied to uphol- 
stery fabrics, automotive fabrics, and 
rugs, serves to lock the pile, prevent 
ravelling, add body and_ weight. 
Acrylics are most useful where re- 
sistance to heat and light is impor- 
tant, as for example in automotive 
fabrics, but they are attaining wide 
acceptance in other cases as well. 

Pigment binding is a method of 
coloring fabrics by means of pigments 
bonded to the fibers with resins. 
Acrylics are usually thought of as 
anticrock agents, but certain acrylics 
also show considerable promise as 
primary binders. 

In discussing these processes, an 
attempt will be made to outline the 
requirements of the binder in each 
case, then show the extent to which 
acrylics are able to fulfill these re- 
quirements. 








ALBERT C NUESSLE 


Mr Nuessle was educated at Lans- 
downe, Pa, public schools and the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he 
obtained a degree of BS Chemistry 
in 1936. 

He spent 10 years with Jos Ban- 
croft and Sons Co, Wilmington, Del; 
five years as research chemist and 
five years as assistant to the super- 
intendant of finishing. 

Since 1947 he has been head of 
the Textile Application and Technical 
Service Laboratory at Rohm & Haas, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr Nuessle is the author of more 
than a score of papers on various 
phases of textile processing. 


The Application ad Influence of 
Finishes on the Properties of 
Fiber Glass Fabries 
EDWIN L LOTZ 


Glass Fabrics Finishing Co 

the method 
and technique of applying various 
industrial finishes, and outlines the 
influence of these finishes on the 
physical and electrical properties of 
the fabrics. 


This paper describes 


Dr Lotz is general manager of the 
Glass Fabrics Finishing Co, and re- 
search director for Hess, Goldsmith 
& Co, Inc, a member of Burlington 
Industries, Inc. 

He was graduated from St John’s 
College with an AB degree in 1931. 
He then entered the graduate school 
at Johns Hopkins University and re- 
ceived his MA in 1934 and his Ph D 
in 1938. 

In 1938 he accepted a position with 
the New Jersey Wood Finishing Co 
at Woodbridge, NJ, to set up a re- 
search laboratory. He spent four 
years with this company. 

In 1943, Dr Lotz took a position 
with Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 
as technical adviser to the Sales 
Dept, dealing primarily with coated 
fabrics. 
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EDWIN L LOTZ 


After a year with this company, 
he became associated with Irvington 
Varnish & Insulator Co in Irvington, 
NJ. 

Dr Lotz left Irvington Varnish & 
Insulator to assume the responsibili- 
ties of his present position with Hess, 
Goldsmith & Co, Inc. As general 
manager of their Glass Fabrics Fin- 
ishing Co, he is intimately connected 
with the day to day problems in the 
finishing of fiber glass fabrics and, 
as head of the Research Dept of 
Hess, Goldsmith & Co, Inc, he is 
primarily interested in the improve- 
ment and development of new 
finishes. 


The Finishing of Fiber Glass 
Decorative Fabrics 
RICHARD C HORTON 

J P Stevens & Co, Inc 


The finishing of fiber glass fabrics 
combines conventional wet-finishing 
techniques with a number of opera- 
tions fibers. The 
greige glass fabric is passed throuzh 
an oven maintained at 1200° F, where 
the organic sizes are removed and 
the weave of the fabric set slightly. 
The heat-scoured fabric is then 
treated with a carefully compounced 
resin finish and topped with a water 
repellent. The finish must be de- 
signed to augment and not detract 
from the fire proof, mildew resist- 
ance, rot proof, easy washing, and 
sunfastness of the inert glass fibers. 
In addition, the finish must not inter- 
fere with the drape and hand in- 
herent to a glass fabric. Combina- 
tions of acrylonitrile polymers, sili- 
cone softeners, inorganic pigments, 
and durable water repellents have 
shown most promise in practical ap- 
plications. 


specific to glass 


* * 


Mr Horton is technical director of 
the Fiber Glass Fabrics Dept of J 
P Stevens & Co, Inc. Prior to join- 
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ing J P Stevens, he was with Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp in textile 
product development. He is a grad- 
uate of Brown University with a 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
chemistry. He is a member of the 
AATCC, American Chemical Society, 
Society of Plastics Engineers, Society 
of the Plastics Industry and _ the 
Chemists’ Club of New York. 





Control of Dye Migration with 
Far-Infrared Radiant Heat 
W L THOMSON 
Edwin L Wiegand Co 


Chromalox electric Far-Infrared 
equipment is being adapted to a high- 
speed dye range to provide instan- 
taneous transfer to closely regulated 
heat to fast-moving cloth in order to 
control the migration of vat dye pig- 
ments during the critical initial stage 
of drying, following the application 
of the dye to the cloth. The infrared 
installation will act as a “pre-drying” 
unit and will be coupled with a con- 








W L THOMSON 


ventional dry-can system in advance 
of the developing equipment. Rapid, 
but controlled, moisture evaporation 
produced by the Chromalox Far- 
Infrared assembly reportedly will 
result in proper distribution of the 
dye pigment as the cloth dries, and 
will eliminate the characteristic re- 
sults of excessive dye migration, 
such as halos around neps, nubs and 


knots, uneven concentrations of dye 
causing emphasis of thick and thin 
cloth areas, as well as variation in 
dye distribution between the back 
and face of the cloth. Proper stabili- 
zation of dye travel is achieved by 
closely controlled heat concentration 
patterns on both sides of the cloth 
and by the extremely rapid and uni- 
form rise in cloth temperature due 
to the instantaneous efficient absorp- 
tion of Far-Infrared radiation by the 
cloth. 

Mr Thomson is a native of New 
Jersey and a graduate of Cornell 
University. He joined the Edwin L 
Wiegand Co in 1952 after more than 
twenty years extensive experience in 
residential, commercial and industrial 
heating applications. He is now man- 
ager, Radiant Heater Div. Mr Thom- 
son is a registered professional engi- 
neer in Pennsylvania and five other 
states. He is a co-inventor of the 
Radiant Perimeter, warm-air heating 
system. 





“TESTING AND EVALUATION” 
FRIDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 31, 1958 e WALDORF ROOM 
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The Effectiveness of Fluorescent 
Whiteners and Oxidizing Bleaches 
on Cotton 
M S FURRY, P L BENSING, J E LOHR, 
K TAUBE, N D POOLE and E S ROSS 
Clothing and Housing Research Div, 
Agricultural Research Service, 

U S Dept of Agriculture 


Using reflectometers, as previously 
described by two of the authors, the 
fluorescent and nonfluorescent 
whitening effects of laundering re- 
peatedly with different fluorescent 
whiteners and peroxygen and 
chlorine-containing bleaches were 
measured in a bleached cotton per- 
cale sheeting. Results were found to 
conform well with visual ratings of 
whiteness. The extent of chemical 
and physical damage produced in the 
fabric by the various washing solu- 
tions was also determined. 

Based on laboratory evaluations 
using small samples of the unsoiled 
fabric washed in a Launder-Ometer 
and dried on plate glass, one syndet 
(with whitener) and one peroxygen 
bleach were selected for further 
study. Unsoiled swatches and natur- 
ally soiled pillowcases made from test 
fabric were laundered in a modified- 
agitator household washer and dried 
by four different methods—rack in- 
doors, outdoors, in gas and electric 
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tumble dryers. The whitening effects 
produced in the fabric washed in the 
Launder-Ometer and in the house- 
hold laundering equipment were 
compared with similar washing solu- 
tions. Fluidity and breaking strength 
results indicated the amount of dam- 
age to the fabric caused by launder- 
ing and by use. 

Margaret S Furry, a chemist in 
the Clothing and Housing Research 
Div, U S Dept of Agriculture, has 
conducted research on such fabric- 
care studies as the starches, sizes 
and mildew-resistant finishes for 
cotton; the reagents and home meth- 
ods for removing stains from fabrics; 
the soil-removing efficiency of soaps 
and synthetic detergents; and the 
effect of detergents and washing 
methods on fabric properties. 
Nonionie Detergents in Raw Wool 

Scouring Including Studies of 

Waste Clarification 
W FONG 
Western Regional Research Laboratory 


Several types of nonionic deter- 
gents representing polyethylene gly- 
col derivatives and alkanolamides 
were compared in laboratory studies 
of raw wool scouring. 
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Among polyethylene glycol deriva- 
tives, the alkylpolyoxyethylene 
ethers were uniquely effective under 
acid scouring conditions. They 
showed excellent cleaning effective- 
ness and low detergent consumption 
independent of pH over a range of 
4-10. However, in common with other 
polyethylene glycol derivatives, the 
waste liquors produced were exceed- 
ingly difficult to clarify. 

On the other hand, alkanolamides, 
particularly those containing a high 
proportion of dihydroxyethyl laur- 
amide, exhibited the dual advan- 
tages of excellent neutral scouring 
efficiency and uniquely effective 





W FONG 
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waste liquor clarification by simple 
acid treatment. 


Mr Fong was born in Fort Lyon, 
Colorado, and was graduated with a 
BS (Ch E) from the University of 
Colorado in 1944. After service in 
the US Navy, 1944-46, he completed 
requirements for his MS Degree 
(Ch E) at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1948. 

He has been a member of staff of 
the U S Dept of Agriculture’s West- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory at 
Albany, Calif, since 1948, engaged in 
research on utilization of wool. He 
is the author of several papers and 
patents on wool scouring, wool waste 
clarification, and acid redeposition. 
He is currently active in planning 
facilities for USDA’s New Wool Tex- 
tile Processing Laboratory. 

Mr Fong is a member of AATCC 
and ACS. 


Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
Antibacterial Finishes for Cloth 


PAUL A MAJORS 
Hill Top Research Institute, Inc 


The antibacterial activity imparted 


to cotton cloth by treatment with 
varying concentrations of phenyl 
mercuric acetate, benzalkonium 
chloride, or trichloracarbanilide 


(TCC) was determined by a method 
which closely parallels actual use 
conditions. The method is based on 
the determination of titratable acid 
or alkali produced by the growth of 
the test organism in a highly buffered 
medium containing urea or glucose 
and held in the interstices of the 
test fabrics. 

Growth of S aureus was entirely 
inhibited by cloth treated with 2.5 
ppm PMA, 20 ppm TCC or 62.5 ppm 
benzalkonium chloride. Similar val- 
ues with B ammoniagenes were 2.5 
ppm PMA, 20 ppm TCC or 125 ppm 
benzalkonium chloride. Growth of E 
coli and P mirabilis was inhibited by 
cloth treated with 500 ppm _ benzal- 
konium chloride, or 10 ppm PMA. 
Cloth samples treated with solutions 
containing up to 40 ppm TCC did not 
inhibit growth of E coli or P mirabilis. 

Mr Majors was graduated ffom 
Western Kentucky State College in 
1936 and received the MS degree 
from the University of Kentucky in 
1938. Since then he has served as 
bacteriologist at Christ Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio and as director of lab- 
oratories, Hill Top Research Institute, 
Inc, Miamiville, Ohio. During World 
War II he served as an instructor 
and as chief of the Laboratory Sec- 
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tion of one of the Army Medical 
Dept Training Schools, and as chief 
of the Bacteriology-Serology section 
of the Fifth Service Command Lab- 


oratory. 


Evaluation of the Stoll-Celanese 
Wrinkle Tester 
ERNEST R KASWELL 
Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc 


The AATCC Committee for the 
Evaluation of Creasing Properties of 
Fabrics conducted an interlaboratory 
evaluation study on the Stoll-Celan- 
ese Wrinkle Tester. 

Three pairs of fabrics, each con- 
sisting of an untreated control and 
a resin-finished sample, were eval- 
uated by 14 observers from seven 
laboratories. Excellent correlation 
was found among observers’ ability 
to rank the fabrics for wrinkle re- 
sistance. 

Comparisons were made _ between 
the Stoll-Celanese test results and 
the Monsanto Crease Angle, Cyana- 
mid Crease Angle, and the Hebler- 
Kolb Profile Height Wrinkle tests. 
Good correlation was found to exist 
among all tests, with the exception 
of that of Hebler-Kolb. 

Since the Stoll-Celanese test em- 
ploys a subjective rather than ob- 


-) 


~ 
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jective evaluation, the AATCC 
Committee voted not to recommend 
it as a standard test method. A chal- 
lenging problem is the conversion of 
the five subjective wrinkle-resistance 
criteria into objective physical meas- 
urements. By such an accomplishment 
the test might be quantified and 
become more useful. 

The Stoll-Celanese evaluation 
method may also be of value in 
similar evaluations of wash and wear 
fabrics. 


Mr Kaswell is a graduate of MIT 
with a Bachelor of Science degree 
in chemistry in 1939, and a Master 
of Science degree in textile tech- 
nology in 1941. A former research 
assistant in the Textile Div at MIT, 
he was then a research chemist for 
American Cyanamid Co before be- 
coming one of the founders and 
president of Fabric Research Lab- 
oratories, Inc in 1942. 

Mr Kaswell’s principal research 
interests have been in dye chemistry 
and in the mechanics of textile ma- 
terials. He has special interest in 
parachute technology and in the 
history of science. He has contribu- 
ted profusely to scientific literature, 
including the preparation of a text- 
book on textile technology, and sec- 
tions in two encyclopediae. 

Active in AATCC affairs, Mr Kas- 
well is a former chairman of the 
Northern New England Section, and 
currently is a national vice president 
from the New England Region and 
chairman of the National Convention 
Committee. 

He is also active in 
professional associations. 


many other 


Optical Wrinklemeter 
RICHARD S HUNTER and CLYDE A LOFLAND 
Hunter Associates Laboratory, Inc 

An optical wrinklemeter has been 
designed and built by the Hunter 
Associates Laboratory, Inc for the 
Ciothing and Housing Research Div 
of the U S Agricultural Research 
Service. It is being used to study 
the wrinkling of drip-dry fabrics 
subject to different washing and dry- 
ing procedures. A flat surface is quite 
different from a wrinkled one in its 
capacity to reflect light in near- 
grazing directions. This differentia- 
tion is further increased if the direc- 
tion of incident illumination is also 
near grazing. The new instrument 
uses an auto spotlight to illuminate 
a 4 x 6” area of fabric in a near- 
grazing direction. Phototubes view 
this area from near-grazing direc- 
tions adjacent to, and opposite to this 
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direction of incidence. A ratio of the 
outputs of these two phototubes is 
obtained as a measure of wrinkling. 
Because different fabrics reflect dif- 
ferent patterns of light when flat, use 
of the new wrinklemeter is largely 
limited to intercomparisons of speci- 
mens of any single type, each sub- 
jected to a different treatment. From 
the experience now available with 
this first instrument, a number of 
points for further study and pos- 
sible refinement suggest themselves. 


Mr Hunter joined the staff of the 
Bureau of Standards in 1927 and 
worked there until 1946 in the field 
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RICHARD S HUNTER 


of color, reflectance, and gloss meas- 
urement. He obtained his BS Degree 
from George Washington University 
in 1937 after attending evening 
classes. In 1946, he joined the Gard- 
ner Laboratory as its chief engineer 
and worked there until 1952 when 
he left to form the Hunter Associates 
Laboratory for developing, consult- 
ing, and testing work in his field. Mr 
Hunter is best known as the designer 
of the Multipurpose Reflectometer 
and Color Difference Meter, which 
use the method of photoelectric tri- 
stimulus colorimetry he developed. He 
is also the designer of other instru- 
ments and procedures to measure 
reflectance, color and gloss. 





Pacific Southwest Section 


(concluded from page P712) 


and Western Texas, and the Pacific Northwest Section, 
comprising the states of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

The organization meeting of the Pacific Coast Sec- 
tion was held at the Mona Lisa Restaurant, Los Angeles, 
Calif, on April 28, 1948, with fifty members present. 
The meeting was called to order by H A DesMarais, 
secretary pro tem, and a Nominating Committee ap- 
pointed, consisting of John G Ferguson, John Smith 
and Leon F Olsen. The following slate of officers was 
Chairman—Frank P Brennan; Vice Chairman 
Benjamin O Rice; Secretary—H A DesMarais; Treas- 


elected: 


urer—Sidney Springer. 


Since that time, the Section has maintained an active 
program of regular meetings and an annual outing. In 
1956, it entered its first paper in the Intersectional Prize 


Paper Contest. 


Following is a list of the 39 charter members of the 
Pacific Coast Section: 


Frank P Brennan 
Frederick L Wilhelm 


Eugene Mayer 


Albert De Paul 
Earl S Bullock 
Alfred Verga 


Stuart Bone 
John Smith 


Benard Krieger 
Fay L Luzader 


William G Fochler 
Henry E Saloman 


Leonard G Girling 
Morton Schwartzman 


Angus H Roberts 
Charles P McCann Jr 
Theodore B Smock Jr 
Fred H Haselhorst 
Michael Krieger 


Clarence Schreur 
Robert Ernst 
DeForest C Metcalf 
Symour Schaudler 
Frank Hubener 

C H Caspersen 
Paul Noonan 
Andre R Dorlet 

H A DesMarais 
Arch J Mease 
Theodore M Marshall 
Otto E Schmidt 
Wm C Marshall 
Earl B Brearley 
Alex McKenzie Jr 
R K Standish 
Sidney Springer 

D F Driscoll 
Enjamine O Race 





NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


CONVENTIONS 


E R KASWELL, Chairman 
R J Carey 
B K Easton 
G P Fulton 
B Griffin 
I Hultberg 
E Marnon 
Morrill 
B 


W 
A 
D 
E 
R Taylorson 
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TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 


LEONARD J ARMSTRONG, Chairman 


A J Andrews 

L B Arnold Jr 
W F Brommelsiek 
A E Guidotti 
James E Miller 

R H Phillips 
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INTERSECTIONAL CONTEST 


T J GILLICK JR, Chairman 
W J Crawford 
R E Derby Jr 
A H Gaede 
K A Howry 
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Henry é Millon 


15th OLNEY MEDALIST 


ENRY E MILLSON, of the 

Dyes Technical Service Labora- 
tories, Organic Chemicals Div, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co, Bound Brook, 
NJ. will be awarded the AATCC’s 
highest honor, the Olney Medal, at 
the 1958 Olney Medal Luncheon. The 
Luncheon, to be held on Thursday, 
October 30 at noon in the Boulevard 
Room of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill, will be one of the out- 
standing ceremonies of the Thirty- 
seventh National Convention. 

Known to his many friends as 
“Harry,” Mr Millson has been a lead- 
er and pioneer in the field of textile 
chemistry for more than thirty years. 
He is a most prolific writer, having 
authored or co-authored more than 
50 technical papers, which have been 
published in several different journals. 
His paper, “The Microdyeoscope: Mi- 
croscopical Observations on Dyeing,” 
which appeared in the June 20, 1955 
issue of American Dyestuff Reporter 
was judged to have been the best 
paper to appear in the Proceedings 
of the AATCC for the period from 
July 1954 through June 1955 and won 
for him the fifth American Dyestuff 
Reporter Award. 

The Olney Medal, which is given 
by the AATCC to any citizen of the 
United States for outstanding 
achievement in the field of textile 
chemistry. including the develon- 
ment of chemical agents or processes 
used in the manufacture of textiles 
or methods for their evaluation, will 
be presented to Mr Millson by 


AATCC President George O Lin- 
berg. William H Bowman, general 
manager, Organic Chemicals Div, 


American Cvanamid Co. will deliver 
a testimonial address. following 
which Mr Millson will respond with 
an address entitled “The Challenge of 
Today.” 

Born December 29, 1898 in Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Mr Millson was educated 
in public schools in the Quaker City. 

At the age of 15, young Henry’s 
chief hobby was mineralogy, and this 
had led him to visit, among others, 
the French Creek Mines, St Peter’s, 
Pa (now closed), the iron mines in 
the area of Oreland, Pa, and the zinc 
mines in the Franklin, NJ, area in 
search of snecimens for his growing 
collection. With a view towards mak- 
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Henry E Millson 
15th Olney Medalist 


ing minerllogy his career, Mr Mill- 
son entered the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, where he majored in chem- 
istry and was awarded the Thomas 
Skelton Harrison prize for the high- 
est average for the full course in 
chemistry. He later took extension 
courses in chemistry at Temple Uni- 
versity. 

Mr Millson was “converted” to the 
textile industry at PTI, and, follow- 
ing his graduation, went with the T 
A Harris Company in Philadelphia, 
where he spent 17 years successively 
as a chemist, dyer, and superintend- 
ent of dyeing. He also served as a 
consultant on textile problems for 
several years for Kali Mfg Co and 
Schuylkill Chemical Co, both of 
Philadelphia. He joined the Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cy- 
anamid Co in 1937 in charge of the 
Philadelphia Laboratories. He was 
transferred to the Bound Brook Lab- 
oratories in charge of the Wool Dept, 
and has served successively as su- 
pervisor of wool, acetate, nylon and 
synthetic fiber groups, assistant di- 
rector of the Application Research 
Department, and manager of the 
Technical Service Laboratories. 

Mr Millson’s activities in AATCC 
include his membership on the Com- 
mittee on Colorfastness to Light and 
his chairmanship of the Committee on 
Colorfastness to Crocking (Rubbing). 
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He has delivered more than 50 lec- 
tures to the AATCC at conventions 
and local section meetings. Additional 
work in the textile and related fields 
includes his chairmanship of the Na- 
tional Research Council Subcommit- 
tee AG 44, and membership in the 
American . Chemical Society, the 
American Association of Textile 
Technologists, The Fiber Society, the 
Canadian Association of Textile Col- 
ourists and Chemists, the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists. 

Nineteen patents have been grant- 
ed him in the fields of dye applica- 
tion, scouring and bleaching, level- 
ling agents, fluorescence, dyeing with 
radio frequency waves, chemilumine- 
scence, testing apparatus and pH 
indicator. He is the inventor of the 
High-temperature Pressure Micro- 
dyeoscope and coinventor of the 
Perspirometer and the Microdyeo- 
scope. As far as can be determined, 
he was the first to use radioactive 
cobalt isotope 60, phosphorographs 
and radioautographs for studies on 
dyeing. 

In all, Mr Millson has delivered 
approximately 300 lectures on dyeing 
and related subjects to textile mills 
and scientific societies, among them 
being: The Fiber Society, ACS, 
CATCC, Textile Research Institute, 
the Chemists’ Club, Canadian Textile 
Seminars, Cornwall and _ Districts 
Textile Assoc, The Eastern Town- 
ships Textile Assoc, the Chemical In- 
stitute of Canada, Lowell Technolog- 
ical Institute, Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Rhode Island School of Design. 
New Bedford Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Fairleigh Dickinson Univ, and 
Rutgers Univ. 

In addition to textile work and 
lectures, Mr Millson has been active 
in other fields and has delivered talks 
on other subjects. His lecture on 
“Queer Forms of Light” has been 
given more than a hundred times in 
the United States and Canada. He has 
been granted patents for fluorescent 
carpets and seats for theaters and 
other public auditoriums. 

As has been mentioned previous, 
he has been interested and active in 
the study of mineralogy since he was 
fifteen. This has led him to diverse 
activities, from prospecting for gold 
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in 1936 in the Vermillion Creek area 
of Montana, from whence he brought 
back some nugget samples, to service 
as treasurer of the Philadelphia Min- 
eralogical Society and vice president 
of the New Jersey Mineralogical So- 


ciety. He has lectured on “Micro- 
chemical Methods of Mineral Ana- 
lysis,’ “Prospecting for Gold,” 


“Radioactive Minerals,” “Exceptional 
Duration of Mineral Phosphores- 
cence,” and “The Fluorescence of 
Minerals.” His lecture on “The Ro- 
mance of Gems and Minerals” has 
been delivered many times to Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations, Women’s 
Clubs, Church groups, Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, ete to illustrate and interest 
others in the wonders and beauties 
of nature. 

In 1929, Fluorescent Studios, Inc 
was formed to promote the use of 
fluorescence. Mr Millson served as 
vice president and director of re- 
search and application. 

During World War II, the Armed 
Forces needed phosphors with great- 
er stability brilliance and duration 
of phosphorescence. Assisted by his 
son (now Dr Millson), several thou- 
sand specimens were studied and this 
investigation, which started Novem- 
ber 2, 1942, has continued to the 
present time. Some of their discov- 
eries have been published in the 
Journal of ‘The Optical Society of 
America, Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, and Science Digest. Dur- 
these studies they developed a tech- 
nique for producing Kodachrome and 
black and white phosphorographs 
without the aid of a camera for de- 
tecting phosphorescent emissions too 
feeble to be seen by the eye. 

Mr Millson’s studies in fluorescent 
minerals called for him to carry a 
bag of glowing minerals. Science Di- 
gest carried a story, written in a 
semi-humorous vein, entitled “Min- 
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Siloam, SSAB, Philadelphia. H E Miltson seventh from left (standing) 
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eral on the Mattress”, which 
scribed Mr Millson’s “going to bed 
with his specimens” to study them in 
a darkened room. 

Another hobby is that of raising 
flowers. He was vice president, chair- 
man of the Research Committee and 
editor of the Society paper of the 
Burlholme Horticultural Society. 
He has delivered many talks on the 
hybridizing and growing of gladiolus, 
on soil formation and its fertilization, 
and on methods of growing weed- 
free lawns to horticultural societies 
and womens’ clubs. He has been an 
active and successful exhibitor at 
many flower shows. 

Active in church work throughout 
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his life, the Medalist has served as 
vice president of the board of trus- 
tees, assistant superintendent of Sun- 
day School, and teacher of a young 
mens’ Bible .class at Fox Chase 
Methodist Church in Philadelphia. 
His talk, “With God in Science and 
Nature”, has been delivered many 
times to ministerial and young peo- 
ple’s groups of all denominations. In 
it, he attempts to point out the com- 
patibility of science and religion. 

His interest in the Boy Scout move- 
ment was translated into his direct 
activity as a youth and later service 
as a merit badge examiner for tex- 
tiles, mineralogy, geology and chem- 
istry. 

The Medalist’s patriotism led him 
to enlist in the Army and serve in 
the Motor Transportation Corps dur- 
ing World War I. During World War 
II, he worked on secret projects for 
Naval Research and other branches 
of the Armed Forces. His activities 
included work on sea markers, land- 
ing of airplanes, guiding landing craft 
to a beach head, the use of chemi- 
luminescence in warfare and the ob- 
scuration of the wake of vessels. 

Mr Millson married the former 
Florence C Keyes on July 5, 1922. 
They have one son, Henry E Jr, who 
is employed with the Esso research 
organization at Elizabeth, N J, as a 
patent attorney. Henry Jr holds the 
LLB degree in law from Rutgers 
Univ and the Ph D in pharmaceuti- 
cal chemistry from the Univ of Mich- 
igan. He and his wife, Gloria, and 
daughter, Linda Ann (age 412) live 
at Berkeley Heights, N J, affording 
the senior Millsons frequent oppor- 
tunities to visit and play the delight- 
ful roll of grandparents. (Editor's 
note: The Medalist describes the 
baby-sitting chores as “moderate and 
enjoyable”). 

The Medalist 


met his wife under 
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rather “chilly” circumstances. While 
ice skating with a group of chums, 
Mr Millson found himself at the end 
of the line in a game of “crack the 
whip”. As the “whip” was “cracked”, 
he was swung off into a cluster of 
girls, knocking one of them down. 
Gallantly, he apologized and offered 
to help the “victim” 
An invitation to skate together was 
accepted, and, according to the Med- 
“she’s been a good skate ever 
since”’. 

Mr and Mrs Millson have lived at 
1160 Stillman Ave, Plainfield, NJ, since 
1944. They also have a summer resi- 
dence in Ocean City, NJ, where they 
have been vacationing for 30 years. 
Friends visiting the Millsons are not 
at all unaccustomed to seeing. test 
fabrics hanging from walls or furni- 
ture, for the Medalist is forever con- 
ducting tests of some sort. Mr Mill- 
son literally takes a “busman’s holi- 
day” at Ocean City. For example, he 
has conducted personal perspiration 
tests on automative fabrics mounted 
on pieces of 80 square material. Vis- 
iting friends were required to “per- 
spire for science” by lying on the 
samples while enjoying the sea 
breezes. 

The Medalist looks ahead to a 
great future for the textile scientist. 

“The years to come are far from 
a closed field in textile chemistry,” 
he states. “There will always be new 
approaches. New fibers, new fabrics, 
new dyes, and new uses are con- 
stantly calling for new methods. Man- 
made and natural fibers are being 
blended in endless formulations. This 
very day there are forces which are 
calling for new inventiveness, new re- 
search. The expert dyer of ten years 
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Medalist (left) during a 7-week trip to 
prospect for gold—Cabinet National 
Forest, Montana—June 30, 1936 


March 4, 1935—shortly before 
joining Cyanamid 
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Testing chemiluminescent materials for 
the war effort—Ocean City, N J— 
January 1942 


ago is no longer an expert unless he 
has kept learning, kept moving ahead. 
And the field in the future will 
broaden and grow’ beyond cur 
dreams.” 


For the student contemplating a 
career in textiles he has this bit of 
advice 


“The Industry needs men trained 
in textile chemistry, for the Industry 
must depend on technically trained 
men to lead its technological advance- 
ment. We will continue to put more 
science into the art of dyeing”. 


The Olney Medal is a heavy cast 
piece bearing a likeness of Dr Louis 
Atwell Olney, founder of the AATCC, 
on the front, and a simple inscrip- 
tion on the reverse side. The award 
is endowed by Howes Publishing Co, 
Inc, New York, and is awarded by 
an AATCC committee to any citizen 
of the USA as recognition for “out- 
standing achievement in the field of 
textile chemistry, including the de- 
velopment of chemical agents. or 
chemical processes used in the man- 
ufacture of textiles, or methods for 
their evaluation.” 

Details of published works and 
professional qualifications of those 
proposed each year for the medal 
are usually contained in nominating 
briefs delivered to the Awards Com- 
mittee. This Committee then consid- 
ers those nominated and makes a 
final choice. 

Under rules agreed to by the As- 
sociation and Howes Publishing Co, 
Inc, the award must be made by 
unanimous decision of the committee 
of five, which includes: The Associ- 
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ation president (ex-officio); a mem- 1954—William D Appel 1956—Walter J Hamburger 
ber of the faculty of an educational 1955—Miles A Dahlen 1957—P J Wood AAT 
institution awarding chemical de- 
grees; an employee of a _ concern 
manufacturing chemical products used 
in textile wet processing; an employee 
of a concern manufacturing textiles: 
a member at large of the Association. 
Previous winners of the Olney 
Medal are: 


1944—Louis A Olney 
1945—Milton Harris 
1946—William H Cady 
1947—Edward R Schwarz 
1948—Harold M Chase 
1949—Charles A Seibert 
1950—George L Royer 
1951—Raymond W Jacoby 
1952—Werner von Bergen 
1953—Roland E Derby 





THE OLNEY MEDAL 


A COMPILATION OF PUBLISHED PAPERS BY HENRY E MILLSON AND COAUTHORS 


TITLE PUBLICATION TITLE PUBLICATION 

“Formic Acid Henry E Millson Velliand Il, #2 (1930) Calcomet Process for the Dyeing of Wool Pech October 1945 

“Ammonium Sulphate Chemical Investigation of Velliand IV, #1, 2, 3,4 nical Bulletin No, 781- He Millson 
its Action in the Dyebath, Its Properties, Uses (1932) “The Dyeing and Lanaset Resin Treating of Wool Hostery Underwear R 
kte’ HE Millson Hosiery’ Technical | Bulletin No. 783 -H_ |! November 1946 

**Matching the Sample H EF Millson Textile Colorist 59, 4697, Millson 

29 (1937) “Studies of Wool Dyeing: Comparison of Method- J Soc Dyers Col 63, 214 
Textile Colorist 59, #698, tor Applying Chrome Colors’ Fechnical Bul (1947); Am Dyestuff 
120 (1937) lettin No. 794,-G L Royer, HT i Millson, & C A Re ptr 36, 425 (1947) 

“Queer Forms of Light’ Calco Technical Bulletin Am Dyestuff Reptr 27, \mick 
No. 103--Henry E Millson 47 (1938) “Studies of Nylon Dyeing: Effect of Dyeing Pro Am Dvyestuff Reptr 37, 

Miscroscopic Observations of Wool Dyeing” Am Dyestuf Reptr 28, cedures Tec hnical Bulletin No. 798-—L I Fidel! 166 (1948) URP 
lechnical Bulletin No. 545 HE Millson, G L 632 (1939) GL Royer, & HE Mltson test r 
Royer and M FE Wissemann “AX Study of Fluorescent Dyes’ Technical Bul Am Dyestuff Reptr 37, : 

“Miscroscopic Observations of Wool Dyeing, Part Am Dyestuff Repir 29, letin No. 799--H E Millson, FE I Stearns 423 (1948) sional cl 
Il Technical Bulletin No. 545A— HE Millson, 697 (1940) “Studies on Wool Dyeing: Effect of Metals on Tipps Am Dyestuff Reptr 38, of fibers 
GL Royer Dyeing’ —-Technical Bulletin No. 800— H E Mill 378 (1949) x 

‘The Phenomenon of Fluorescence’ echnical Am Dyestuff Reptr 29, son pected \ 
Bulletin No. 571) HEE Millson 579 (1940) “Optical Bleaches in Household Soaps and Deterg Soap San Chemicals ] ; 

: ed > aunderi 

‘Blackout Preparations in the US" — Technical Am Chem Society News ents Technical Bulletin No. 811—E I Stearns 1950) . 

Bulletin No, 616— HE Millson 18, 1266 (1941) r F Cooke, & H F Millson } in the 

‘Blackout Draperies and Curtains'’’—Technical Bul Textile Colorist 64, 281 ‘Studies on Wool Dyeing: The Influence of the Am Dyestuff Reptr 39, home. F 
letin No. 618— Hl E Millson (1942) Cuticle in The Dyeing of the Wool Fiber Tech 647 (1950) : 

; OE = nical Bulletin No. 817-11 FE Miilson, L H Turl lished, \ 
Miscroscopical Observations of Union Dyeing Am Dyestuff Reptr 31, OM Suet PI Stud wit! Veutite Jescerch J 2 < 
lect al Bulle 0. 654 < Millson. G L 278 (1942) Microscopica yeing lenomena: Studies 1 extile Research . : 
~ eh ss , sas aiteon . sail the Microdyeoscope’’—— Technical Bulletin) No 685 (1951) mild to 

825--H E Millson, L H Turl -over 

Phe Processing of Aralac and other Protein Base Textile Colorist 65, 151 “Nickel D : + fA rae SoM Mack todd Ch 44. 1017 covel tk 
Fibers” ( Ce 3 » 0. 667 - Mi 94, Icke erivatives oO zO ves ackell nd INK em ’ ‘ . ~ 
Fibers" Technical Bulletin No. 667 HE Mill (1943) tt & dee on Ben ‘tena from co 

‘Dyeing of Sulphon Cyanine Blues’’— Technical Velliand Hl, #101349 ‘Dyeing Characteristics of Different Wool Grades’ Am Dyestuff Reptr 44, washing 
Bulletin No, 674 HE Millson (1931) W F Brommelsiek, W Von Bergen, & H | pa eee This i 

Melliand WW, 11,1475 Millson ; 
(1931) ‘The Microdyeoscope: Microscopical Observations Am Dyestuff Repty 44, repeatec 

“Microscopical Observations of Wool Dyeing im Dyestuff Reptr 32, on Dyeing Technical Bulletin No, 843—H 1 #13, a ae - evaluate 
Technical Bulletin No. 700-—-G L Royer, H_ E 285 (1943) Millson Textile . A PS3 July 
Millson, & E I Stearns 15, ri — t. repeatec 

searcn . BS (192 

“The Phosphorescence of Textile Fibers and Othe Textile Colorist 65, 495 a : 

Saket aa ; Pchaient Bulletin "No 353 HE (1943) aie “Microdyeoscope Permits Observation of Bath Dur Textile Age 19, #9 no effo1 
Millson ing Entire Dyeing Cycle’’-—H k- Millson 10-44 (1955) flat-bed 

“Fluorescent Dyes Coatings and Plastics"’ Uodern Plastics 21, #4. “Sequestering Agents in Wool and Cotton Dyeing Am Dyestuff Reptr 45, 7 
Fechnical Bulletin 'No 758 Tl I. Millson, C Cc 126 (1943) 4 Technical Bulletin No. 844— H E Millson #3, P66 (1956) meant t 
Candee ‘Microscopical Studies on Wool Dyeing Preparation Am Dyestuff Reptr 45, 

“Microscopical Observations of Wool Dyeing: Part Am Dyestuff Reptr 33, and Use of Longitudinal Sections’’—-Technical #11, 331 (1956) PRIN 
IV--Quantitative Study of Time and Temper 52 (1944) Bulletin No. 845—H E Millson ; 
ature’’—Technical Bulletin No. 757—W H Wat- “Fluorescence of Dyes in Solution’’--H E Millsor Am Dyestuff Reptr 45, washed 
kins, G L Royer, & IT E Millson #14, 433 (1956) wash “ 

“Caleomet Dyes for Wool’ — Technical Bulletin No. June 1944 “Microscopical Studies with the High-Temperature Book of Papers—Fittl and re 
765—H FE Millson Microdyeoscope’’—H E Millson Canadian Textile p 

Seminar, Page 138 j 

‘Current Aspects of Interest in Wool Dyeing” Am Dyestuff Reptr 34, (June 6 1956) time of 
Technical Bulletin No. 768 H E Millson 284 (1945) . , ” are vari 
£s a f pH ¢ — Wool P —— | 1947 “The Anomalous Behavior of Direct Dyes'’"—H |! Am Dyestuff Reptr 47, f 
Type ance ol p J on rol in Oo rocessing January 4s M lls #7, P221 1958) oO seve! 
Fechnical Bulletin No. 778— S Mooradian, H E — . ‘ 
Millson “Microscopical Studies with the High-Temperature Am Dvyestuff Rept 47, specime! 

. ‘ . 3 *ressure Microdyeoscope’’ HI E Millso #10, P339 (1958) . 

“Studies on Wool Dyeing: Crocking’’—-Technical Am Dyestuff Reptr 36, Pressure Microdyeoscope ” tions ar 
Bulletin No. 780--H FE Millson W H Watkins, & 45 (1947) “Some Factors Which Influence the Fastness t is ] F, 
G L Royer Light of Dyed Materials"— H F Millson S taun 
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“AATCC Research ———— 
DIMENSIONAL CHANGES 
IN WOVEN FABRICS (EXCLUDING WOOL) 


AATCC COMMITTEE ON DIMENSIONAL CHANGES IN TEXTILE FABRICS 






Chairman John F Warner and the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Dimensional 
Changes in Textile Fabrics submit here- 
with the new tentative test method for 
Dimensional Changes in Woven Textiles 
(Excluding Wool). 

This tentative test is the result of the 
Committee's desire to set up a series of 
















COMMITTEE 


} F WARNER, chairman 
E ARTIM, secretary 

C A BAKER 

H R BELLINSON 

H C DONALDSON JR 


A E JOHNSON tests covering all classes of washable 
H W KENDALL fabrics (other than wool) by which it 
L LOEB* will be possible to predict the dimen- 
F A MURPHY sional stability of any washable fabric 
G M SMITH under its normal conditions of washing. 
R B SMITH The Committee believes the new tentative 
} G STASS test method represents an important step 
G S WHAM in its program to define a graded series 


of dimensional characteristics in much the 
same manner now used to rate the wash- 





Cooperating nonmember 











fastness of colored fabrics. 


ORS 
_— DIMENSIONAL CHANGES IN WOVEN TEXTILES (EXCLUDING WOOL) 
w R Tentative Test Method 
16 91-1958 
63, 214 
Dyesti 
(1947 
37 
URPOSE AND SCOPE This APPARATUS AND MATERIALS | gage that will indicate the level of 
37, test method determines the dimen- Wash Wheel. Acylindrical wash the water in the wheel. (1) 
sional changes of woven fabrics, made wheel of the reversing type. The 
de of fibers other than wool, to be ex- wheel (cage) is 20 to 24 inches inside Pressing Equipment. A _ flat-bed 
pected when the cloth is subjected to diameter and 20 to 24 inches inside press measuring 24 inches by 50 
ea laundering procedures commonly used length. There are three fins each ap- inches or larger. Any flat-bed press 
in the commercial laundry and the proximately three inches wide ex- capable of pressing a specimen 22 
nites, home. Four test procedures are estab- tending the full length of the inside inches square may be used as an 
lished, varying in severity from very of the wheel. One fin is located every alternative. The flat-bed press is 
1 JU, mild to very severe, and intended to 120° around the inside diameter of maintained at a temperature not less 
cover the range of practical washing the wheel. The wash wheel rotates at than 275° F (135° C). (2). 
> oe from commercial procedure to hand a speed of 30 revolutions per minute 
tr 44, washing. making five to 10 revolutions before Extractor. A centrifugal extractor 
This is not an accelerated test, and reversing. The water inlets are large of the laundry-type with a perforated 
ptr 44, repeated tests must be conducted to enough to permit filling the wheel to basket, approximately 11 inches deep 
righ evaluate dimensional changes after an eight-inch level in less than two by 17 inches in diameter, with an 
= repeated launderings. The test makes minutes, and the outlet islargeenough operating speed of approximately 
19, 4 no effort to restore fabrics beyond to permit discharge of this same 1,900 revolutions per minute. (3) 
flat-bed pressing. This test is not amount of water in less than two min- ' 
ew meant to apply to garments. utes. The machine is equipped with Pen and Ink (Indelible)—or other 
eptr 45, a pipe for injecting live steam that suitable marking device. (4) 
” PRINCIPLE———A . specimen is is capable of raising the temperature Measuring Scale — any suitably 
opty 45, washed in a cylindrical reversing of water at an eight-inch level from graduated scale. (4) 
— wash wheel, and is then extracted 100°-140° F (38°-60° C) in less ; 
Fittl : ° 
Soetli and pressed dry. Temperature and _ than two minutes. The machine shall Soap, Neutral Chip—Fed Spec P S 
aliens time of agitation in the wash wheel contain an opening for the insertion 566 or ASTM D-496 (5), and 
—_* are varied to obtain varying degrees of a thermometer or other equivalent 
3) of severity. Distances marked on the equipment for determining the tem- Softener—such as sodium meta- 
ptr 47, specimen in warp and filling direc- perature of the water during the phosphate or sodium hexametaphos- 
ae tions are measured before and after it washing and rinsing procedures. It phate, if needed in hard water areas, 
is laundered. is equipped with an outside water or 
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TABLE I 
First rinse Second rinse Wet 
Suds Cycle . . tumble 
Test Time Temp Time Temp Time Temp Time Total running 
no A B D E F G time 
I 15’ 100° F 5’ 100° F 10’ 100° F none 30’ Machine is 
to to to stopped between 
109° F 109° F 109° F cycles 
II 30’ 120° F s 100° F 10’ 100° F none 45’ Machine op- 
to to to erates continu- 
129° F 109° F 109° F ously 
III 40’ 160° F Ss’ 100° F 10’ 100° F 5’ 60’ Machine op- 
to to to erates continu- 
169° F 109° F 109° F ously 
IV 40’ 203° F 9’ 140° F 10’ 140° F 5’ 60’ Machine op- 
to to to erates continu- 
212° F 149° F 149° F ously 


The time to fill and to drain is included in the time of the suds cycle and the two rinses in Tests II, 
III, and IV, in which the machine is run continuously from the start of the test. 





Detergent, Synthetic — alkylaryl- 
sulfonate type. (6) 


TEST SPECIMEN———The speci- 
men of cloth is a rectangle at least 22 
by 22 inches, except for cloth nar- 
rower than 22 inches, then the speci- 
men is the entire width of the cloth. 
The specimen is laid without tension 
on a flat surface, care being taken 
that the cloth is free from wrinkles 
or creases. Three distances, each at 
least 18 inches, are measured and 
marked off parallel to each of the 
warp and filling directions. The 
distances are at least six inches apart 
and at least two inches from any edge 
of the specimen. The distances may 
be marked with indelible ink and a 
fine-point pen, or by sewing fine 
threads into the cloth, or by stamping 
machines held in a bar at the desired 
distance apart. The marked distances 
are parallel to the respective yarns. 


WASHING PROCEDURE———The 
washing procedures are summarized 
in Table I. 

The specimen is placed in the wash 
wheel with sufficient other similar 
cloth to make up a dry load of 3 
'4 pounds. Start the wash wheel 
rotating, and note the time. Immedi- 
ately add water at a temperature of 
100°-109° F (38°-43° C) to the 
wheel to a level of 7 % inches; 
this level will be increased by con- 
densed steam. When this water level 
has been reached, inject steam into 
the wheel until the temperature 
reaches that shown in Column B of 
Table I, and then shut off all steam. 
Then add sufficient soap (and softener 
if required to counteract hard water) 
to furnish a good running suds, or use 
synthetic detergent. 

For Test I, the wash wheel is 
stopped at the end of the time shown 
in Column A of Table I and is drained. 
The machine is then refilled to a level 
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0.5 inches with water at a 
temperature 100°-109° F (38°-48 
C) and the machine is_ started. 
Steam is injected, if necessary, to 
reach the temperature shown in 
Column D of Table I. The machine is 
again stopped at the end of the time 
shown in Column C of Table I. This 
procedure is repeated for the second 
rinse, using the temperatures and 
time shown in Columns F and E of 
Table I. 

For Tests II, III, and IV, the ma- 
chine is run continuously until com- 
pletion of the test. The soap solution 
of the suds cycle is drained off at 
such a time so that the wheel has 
become substantially empty of soap 
and water at the end of the time 
shown in Column A of Table I. 
measured from the time the wash 
wheel was started. The machine is re- 
filled to a level of 8.5 0.5 inches 
with water at a temperature of 
100°-109° F (38°-43° C). When this 
water level has been reached, inject 
steam until the temperature is that 
shown in Column D. The water is 
drained off at such a time so that the 
wheel has become substantially empty 
of water at the end of the sum of the 
times shown in Columns A and C, 
measured from the time the wash 
wheel was started. The wheel is im- 
mediately refilled to a level of 8.5 

0.5 inches with water at a tem- 
perature 100°-109° F (38°-43° C). 
When this water level has been 
reached, inject steam until the tem- 
perature is that shown in Column 
F. The water is drained off at such 
a time so that the wheel has become 
substantially empty of water at the 
end of the sum of the times shown 
in Columns A, C and E, measured 
from the time the wash wheel was 
started. For Test II, the wash wheel 
is then stopped. For Tests III and IV 
the wash wheel is then run without 
further addition of water, and is 


of 8.5 
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. Original Measurement 





stopped at 60 minutes from the time 
the wheel was started. In each of the 
above operations, the draining time 
is included in the running time. 


DRYING PROCEDURE———The 
specimen is removed from the wheel 
and the excess water removed by ex- 
traction until the flow of water from 
the extractor has substantially ceased. 
The extracted specimens are then 
smoothed to remove wrinkles, but not 
distorted or stretched, and are pressed 
dry on the flat-bed press. Allow the 
specimen to cool before measuring. 

Note: An alternative drying pro- 
cedure, not to be used for referee 
tests, is to remove the specimen from 
the wash wheel and squeeze out the 
excess water by hand. Do not wring, 
twist, nor pass through squeeze rolls. 
Spread the specimen on a horizontal 
screen or similar perforated surface, 
removing wrinkles, but not distoring 
or stretching, and allow to dry. Then 
dampen the specimen with water, al- 
low to stand for five minutes, and 
then press dry on the flat-bed press 


as described for the standard pro- 
cedure. 
EVALUATION———The specimen 


is laid out without tension on a flat 
surface. Care is taken that it is smooth 
and free from wrinkles or creases. The 
previously measured distances marked 
on the specimen are again measured 
in both the warp and filling directions. 
The shrinkage in each direction is 
calculated as follows: 


“; Shrinkage 
Final Measurement 

« 100 
Original Measurement 


when both original and final measure- 
ments are the averages of the meas- 
urements made on the three marks. 
A gain in laundering, when final 
measurements are larger than original 
measurements, is customarily ex- 
pressed by the use of a sign. 


NOTES 


1) Washing machines of the type described may 
be obtained from: American Laundry Machine Co, 
Cincinnati, O; Robert Ewing & Sons Co, Green 
Island, N Y; and Smith Drum Co, Allegheny Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(2) Pressing equipment of the type described 
may be obtained from: General Electric Co, 
Schenectady, N Y; (Flat-Plate Ironer, Model 
AF-12); Pantex Co, Pawtucket, R I (Flat-Plate 
Press, Model FPR-60); Prosperity Co, Syracuse, 
N Y (Flat-Plate Press, Model 160 PC); and United 
States Testing Co, Inc, Hoboken, N J (Flat-Plate 
Press, Model 6584). 

3) Extracting machines of the type described 
may be obtained from: Bock Laundry Machin« 
Co, Toledo, O (Model 24 BC). 

(4) A mechanical marking device, and a measur- 
ing tape calibrated directly in percent shrink- 
age, may be obtained from ‘‘Sanforized’’ Division, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co, Inc, Troy, N Y. 

(5) Soap. A stock solution of the soap may be 
prepared by dissolving one pound of chip soap in 
one gallon of hot water. When cooled, this forms a 
thick homogeneous jelly which may be used as 
required. 

(6) Alkylarylsulfonate synthetic detergents are 
available under varying trade names from almost 
all suppliers of detergents. 
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TEXTILE APPLICATIONS OF NONIONIC SURFACTANTS* 


G M GANTZ and W G SUMNER 


INTRODUCTION 


HE textile industry has continued 

to serve as the proving ground for 
synthetic surface-active agents since 
their inception a century ago. Al- 
though the textile industry is no 
longer the largest market for soaps 
and syndets, probably it consumes a 
greater variety of products than any 
other industry. 

Inasmuch as the textile industry is 
large and quite diverse, it is very 
difficult to estimate total surfactant 
consumption. Published estimates 
range from 50-100 million pounds to 
64 million dollars (1,2). Without en- 
deavoring to pin-point the tonnages 
involved, one can consider the his- 
tory, growth, and applications of non- 
ionic surfactants in the textile indus- 
try. Reference should be made at 
this point to the paper by Jelinek 
and Mayhew (3). 

Anionic synthetic surfactants dom- 
inated textile usage for many years. 
Nonionics were introduced just be- 
fore World War II under Igepal and 
Triton tradename designations, but 
they were definitely high-priced spe- 
cialties. Since the war, nonionics, par- 
ticularly the alkyl phenol type, have 
changed from high-priced specialties 
io large volume commercial items. 


PREPARATION AND CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF NONIONICS———The 
most important method of preparing 
nonionic surfactants involves reaction 
of ethylene oxide with hydrophobic 
molecules containing one or more ac- 
tive hydrogens, as illustrated in Table 
I. 

Alkylphenol-ethylene oxides have 
become the workhorse of the indus- 
try and are the largest from a ton- 
nage standpoint. Fatty alcohol or 
“oxo” alcohol-based nonionics have 
many textile uses. Fat and fatty acid 
base nonionics, although esters, are 
particularly effective as emulsifiers. 
This class contains the tall oil-ethyl- 
ene oxide adducts which are used in 
large quantities for “controlled suds” 
household detergents. Alkyl thioalco- 
hols form a class of thioether nonion- 
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Nonionic surfactants, particularly those 
based on alkylphenols, have grown rapidly 
in volume and attained widespread indus- 
trial uses. Although nonionics have been 
used a long time in the textile industry, 
in recent years their use has expanded 
and new applications have developed. 

The structure and properties of various 
classes of nonionics are discussed briefly. 
Performance characteristics in terms of 
wet-processing operations are considered 
in detail. Physicochemical principles in- 
volved in many textile applications are 
emphasized. 

Recent developments are discussed from 
the standpoint of new textile requirements 
as well as new types of surfactants. 


ics which have found a variety of 
special uses. Fatty amide-ethylene 
oxide products probably are used to 
a very limited extent in the textile 
industry. Fatty amine-ethylene oxide 
products are used as dyeing assist- 
ants, emulsifiers and lubricants, but 
they are cationic and therefore, out- 
side the scope of this paper. 
Nonionic esters can be made also 
by condensing fatty acids with poly- 
glycols or polyhydric alcohols. Block 


copolymers prepared by addition of 
ethylene oxide to polypropylene oxide 
exhibit surfactant properties (4). 
More recently, some _ exceptionally 
high molecular weight polymers of 
ethylene oxide have been prepared 
(5). A unique type of nonionic, gen- 
erally known as an alkanolamide, is 
made by reaction of fatty acids with 
ethanolamines 

Nonionic surfactants can be classi- 
fied according to the hydrophobic 
unit they contain. Seven important 
classes would be: 


Alkylphenols 

Fatty alcohols 

“Oxo” alcohols 

Fats and fatty acids 

Thioalcohols 

Fatty amides 

Propylene-ethylene oxide poiymers 


Alkylphenol types are undoubtedly 
the most important single class both 
from a standpoint of volume and di- 
versity of uses. Consequently. greater 
consideration will be given to this 
class in subsequent sections of this 
paper. 
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PROPERTIES OF ALKYLPHENOL 
NONIONICS———Several of the spe- 
cial features and properties of non- 
ionic surfactants can be discussed by 
reference to Table II. A variety of 
products can be made depending 
upon the ratio of ethylene oxide to 
hydrophobe unit. The ten products 
shown in this table are ali commer- 
cially available under the Igepal CO 
trademark of General Aniline and 
Film Corp. Most nonionic manufac- 
turers offer a similar series based 
on nonyl or octyl phenol. 

The first product shown in Table II 
is used as a defoamer for the prod- 
ucts of higher mol ratio. The second 
product is used as a_ water-in-oil 
emulsifier and also serves as the base 
for an important anionic detergent. 
The six mol product is a good emul- 
sifier and is frequently blended with 
more water-soluble nonionics for spe- 
cial emulsification problems. 

Almost all types of nonionics ex- 
hibit a phenomenon designated as 
cloud point. The cloud point of a di- 
lute aqueous solution is the tempera- 
ture at which it changes from a clear 
to a cloudy solution. In the nonyl- 
phenol series, those products contain- 
ing between 60 and 80% ethylene 
oxide have cloud points between 32 
and 212°F. Thus an important prop- 
erty of nonionic surfactants is the 
fact that their water solubility varies 
with percent ethylene oxide. Solvent 
solubility varies less markedly but 
only the low mol ratio products, in- 
soluble in water, are soluble in non- 
polar liquids such as Stoddard sol- 
vent (3). 

It should be pointed out that ethy- 


lene oxide adducts are not single 
compounds but mixtures. This was 
shown by Mayhew and Hyatt for 
nonylphenol adducts (6) and_ by 


Flory for ethylene glycol adducts (7). 
Thus the mol ratio or percent ethy- 
lene oxide for a nonionic are aver- 
age values. The fact that nonionics 
are mixtures probably explains why 
they are liquids or low melting solids 
and excellent emulsifiers. 

Jelinek and Mayhew have discussed 
at length the influence of ethylene 
oxide content on the properties of 
alkylphenol nonionics (3). For 
ample, Figure 1 shows the variation 
in surface tension with concentration 
and percent ethylene oxide. Other 
properties that vary include interfa- 
tension, Draves wetting time, 
foam, and wool detergency. On the 
other hand, emulsifying action, lime 
soap dispersion power, and cotton de- 
tergency do not vary markedly with 
ethylene oxide content. These same 
generalizations apply equally well to 


ex- 


cial 
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Figure 1 
Surface tension at 25 C of aqueous solutions of 
nonylphenol—ethylene oxide products 





TABLE II 
Nonioniec surfactants based on 
nony!l phenol 


CoHig -(OCH,CH, },OH 


Cloud point 


Ethylene 1“, Aqueous 

n oxide solution Form 

1'5 23 insoluble liquid 

4 44 insoluble liquid 

6 54 cloudy at 32°F liquid 

9-10 65 126 133°F liquid 
10-11 68 158 165°F liquid 
15 75 203-212°F liquid 
20 80 clear at 212°F solid 
30 86 clear at 212°F solid 
50 91 clear at 212°F solid 
100 95 clear at 212°F solid 


TABLE Ill 


New alkylphenol nonionics 


Dialky] series Higher alkyl series 
Cloud point Cloud point 


Form at 1°, Aqueous Form at 1°; Aqueous 


25°C solution aa solution 
Liquid insoluble liquid cloudy at 32°F 
Liquid 118-126°F liquid 145-149°F 
Solid 210-212°F solid clear at 212°F 
Solid clear at 212°F solid clear at 212°F 
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nonionics based on other hydrophobic 
materials. 

In alkylphenol nonionics another 
variable can be used, namely the al- 
kyl side chain. Jelinek and Mayhew 
(3) reached the following conclusions 
on this topic: 

1) A monoalkyl group on the phenol 
should have between seven and 10 
carbon atoms for maximum efficiency 
with respect to wetting and detergency 

2) Each group on a dialkyl phenol 
should have between four and seven 
carbon atoms for maximum wetting 
and detergency. 

3) The ethylene oxide derivative of 
triisopropyl phenol, was a good wet- 
ting agent, but was somewhat poorer 
in detergency than the product from 
a Cs or Cy phenol. 

One manufacturer is now offering 
two new series of alkylphenol non- 
ionics as shown in Table III. One ser- 
ies is based on an alkylphenol with 
the alkyl side chain larger than Cs 
or Cy». The second series is based on 
a dialkylphenol. Each type of phenol 
is supplied with several different per- 
centages of ethylene oxide. 


MICELLE STRUCTURE ——— An 


important concept for many surfactant 
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Figure 2 
Surface tension of nonylphenol nonionic (65% ethylene oxide) 
(aqueous solutions at 25 C) 


applications is that of micelle forma- 
tion. In Figure 2 it will be noted that 
initially surface tension drops rapidly 
with increasing concentration. At a 
concentration of 0.01°7 and above no 
change occurs in surface tension. The 
critical micelle concentration lies be- 
tween 0.001 and 0.01°. Surfactant 
molecules lower surface tension by 
concentrating at the surface. When 
no additional molecules can collect at 
the surface they must remain in the 
body of the liquid. However, they do 
not exist in solution as individual 
molecules but form aggregates or 
clusters called micelles. Harris re- 
cently published an excellent review 
of this subject (8). 

McBain is credited as being the 
first to suggest that surfactant mole- 
cules in aqueous solutions form ag- 
gregates of regular dimensions (9). 
Determining critical micelle concen- 
tration as well as the size and shape 
of micelles has engaged the interest 
of many colloid chemists in recent 
years. Hsiao, Dunning and Lorenz 
found that the critical micelle con- 
centration increased with ethylene 
oxide chain length for a series of 
nonylphenol nonionics (10). Kushner 
and Hubbard have suggested a highly’ 
hydrated, spherical micelle containing 
150 molecules for an octylphenol non- 
ionic (11). Such a micelle is shown 
schematically in Figure 3. Mankowich 
suggested that determination of mi- 
celle size permits estimation of such 
physicochemical properties as solu- 


bilization, suspendibility, spreading 
coefficients and boundary tensions 
(12). Micelles are definitely a factor 
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TABLE IV 


Properties of nonionic surfactants 


Water white, liquid form 

Salt free, 100°; -active 
Economical 

Excellent wetting action 
Excellent emulsifying action 
Good dispersing action 

Soluble in organic liquids 

Varied water solubility 

Low to moderate foaming action 
Excellent stability 
Compatability with other surfactants 
Available from several sources 
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in many textile applications involv- 
ing emulsification, detergency, and 
dispersing action. 

Before proceeding to textile appli- 
cations it may be well to summarize 
the properties of nonionic surfactants. 
In the summary shown as Table IV, 
not all of the properties listed apply 
to all types of nonionics. However, 
this table does show why the use of 
nonionics in the textile industry has 
expanded in recent years. This growth 
has been at the expense of other 
types of synthetic surfactants as well 
as soap. 


TEXTILE APPLICATIONS 

Several general references may be 
cited covering textile applications as 
well as the structures and properties 
of nonionics: “Textile Chemicals and 
Auxiliaries” by Speel and Schwaitz 
(13), “Surface-Active Agents” by 
Schwartz, Perry and Berch (14), and 
the “Symposium on Ethylene Oxide 
Surface-Active Agents” by the Chem- 
ical Specialty Manufacturers Associ- 
ation (15). 

It is not possible to cover all ap- 
plications of nonionic surfactants in 
the textile field. In the discussion 
that follows an effort has been made 
to cover those topics which are new- 
est, most interesting and most import- 
ant. 


FIBER MANUFACTURE———\The 
manufacture of viscose rayon involves 


several wet-processing operations. 


Nonionic surfactants have been used 














Figure 3 
Spherical micelle structure 
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for several years at low concentra- 
tions, 0.05°7, to treat dissolving pulp 
or soda cellulose after steeping and 
shredding. This treatment improves 
uniformity of xanthation, filterability 
and spinning qualities. Nonionics have 
also been used in emulsification of 
mineral oil or dispersing of TiO:z 
used for delustering rayon. 

Ethylene oxide adducts of alkyl 
amides or amines have been used in 
viscose spin baths. These products 
serve to minimize cratering or clog- 
ging of the spinnerets and to main- 
tain dispersions of sulfur or zine sul- 
fide sludge. The quantities used in 
the spin bath range from two to 500 
ppm. 

Special additives for viscose solu- 
tions or spin baths have been found 
which greatly improve the strength 
and performance of tire cords. Amines 
and polyglycols are preferred struc- 
tures although surfactant properties 
are not essential. Nonionic surfact- 
ants alone or in combination with 
amines have been used successfully 
as tire cord modifiers. Concentrations 
employed range from one_ percent 
downward. 

All man-made fibers require a fin- 
ish to facilitate processing on textile 
machinery. Nonionic surfactants are 
used extensively in this application. 
They may serve as a lubricant coup- 
ling agent, emulsifier, or antistatic 
agent. For example, stearic acid plus 
six to eight moles of ethylene oxide 
provides lubricity, cohesion, and 
scroopiness to viscose rayon staple 
(16). Fiber finish formulation is a 
complex art. It is essential that such 
finishes scour or rinse out readily and 
have no affect on dyeing. For this 
reason nonionics are often preferred 
to cationics or anionics. 


COTTON PROCESSING 
Nonionics are used in enzyme desiz- 
ing liquors for cotton fabrics because 
they exhibit good wetting, low foam. 
and have no adverse effect on enzyme 
activity. Many types of surfactants 
have been used in the second proces- 
sing operation for cotton fabrics-kier 
boiling or caustic J box treatment. 
Nonionics can be used effectively 
even though their cloud point is be- 
low the elevated temperature em- 
ployed. However, wetting, solubiliza- 
tion, and emulsifying action of non- 
ionics persists above the cloud point. 

The one-stage continuous bleach- 
ing system is a fairly recent develop- 
ment. (17). The success of this system 
depends upon a prescour with caustic 
soda and a nonionic detergent as well 
as much higher concentrations of 
peroxide and silicate on the cloth. 

Nonionic surfactants must be used 
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with care, if at all, in high-speed 
vat-dyeing operations on cotton fab- 
rics. Most nonionics exhibit a retard- 
ing action on vat dyes and, in fact, 
they are used as mild stripping or 
leveling agents. Hence, small con- 
centrations of nonionics in pigment 
pad liquors or caustic and hydro 
reducing baths may interfere with 
the rapid dyeing or leuco exhaustion 
so essential to high-speed processing. 
On the other hand, a fatty alcohol 
nonionic is an essential auxiliary in 
napthol dyeing of cotton or rayon. 
An effective formula for scouring 
vat- or naphthol-dyed or printed 
goods employs 0.2% nonionic deter- 
gent, one percent soda ash, and 0.02° 
carboxymethyl! cellulose (CMC). The 
CMC present serves as an antirede- 
position agent, which prevents stain- 
ing of unprinted white areas. Scour- 
ing after dyeing to develop full shade 
and remove loose color is normally 
requiréd in order to achieve maxi- 
mum fastness properties. Colored- 
rayon goods are best scoured with 
a formula of this type after desizing. 
The traditional softening agents for 


finishing cotton fabrics are anionic 
sulfated oils or fats and cationics 
containing fatty chains. Alkylated 


phenols, or tridecyl alcohol nonionics 
which contain branched alkyl groups, 
do not produce a soft hand as do 
fatty glycol or glyceride nonionics 
which contain straight chain alkyl 
groups. However, alkylphenol non- 
ionics are used as emulsifiers or 
stabilizers in cationic softeners. 
Resin treatment of cotton, particu- 
larly for “wash-and-wear’ finishes, 
is facilitated by using a_ nonionic 
wetting agent in the resin bath. Al- 
kylphenols with eight to 10 moles 
of ethylene oxide are preferred. The 
primary function in this case is to 
promote rapid wetting of the cotton 
fabric. Since nonionics are not effec- 
tive rewetting agents, they do not 
interfere with spot or stain resistance 
properties of resin finishes. 


WOOL PROCESSING———Dur- 
ing the past several years alkylphenol 
nonionics have continued to displace 
soap from the traditional soap and 
soda ash scour for raw wool fibers 
(18). The latest trend is to neutral 
scouring with nonionics alone. Han- 
sen -showed that optimum neutral 
scouring efficiency was obtained with 
a nonylphenol surfactant containing 
10% moles of ethylene oxide (19). 
Wools scoured by the neutral process 
are softer, whiter, and more lofty 
than wools scoured by the alkaline 
process. 

Nonionics are also the preferred 
scouring agents for wool piece goods. 
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In this operation, wool oils applied 
to facilitate processing must be re- 
moved before dyeing. Acid, neutral, 
or alkaline systems may be _ used, 
which suggests the need for a stable, 
powerful emulsifying agent. 

Soap and soda ash are traditional 
for fulling wools. Among the syn- 
thetic products which have shown 
promise in this operation are the 
nonionic alkanolamides. Alkyl- 
phenol nonionics can be used in com- 
bination with other products to pro- 
vide better detergency in scouring 
after fulling. 

Dyeing wool with acid colors often 
requires strong concentrations of sul- 
furic acid. A fatty alcohol nonionic 
can be used to advantage as a dyeing 
assistant to reduce the concentration 
of acid required and to minimize 
danger of wool damage. 


SYNTHETIC FIBER PROCES- 
SING————Man-made fibers are 
quite clean as manufactured and 
contain only a processing finish de- 
signed to be removed easily. How- 
ever, contamination may occur dur- 
ing textile processing with floor dirt, 
lubricating oil, grease, and fugitive 
tints. Many warp yarns and knitting 
yarns are sized or oiled before proc- 
essing. Normally, man-made fabric: 
can be ‘boiled-off’ satisfactorily with 
soap or an anionic synthetic with 
polyphosphates at 140-160°F. 

Severely soiled or oily fabrics are 
usually scoured with a nonionic de- 
tergent. In extreme cases, a scouring 
formula might call for two percent 
soap, two percent alkylphenol non- 
ionic, and two percent caustic soda 
for one hour at the boil. Such a 
treatment could be used for viscose 
rayon, nylon, or Dacron but not for 
acetate rayon or acrylic fibers. 

The dyeing of man-made fibers 
particularly in blends with natural 
fibers, is a complex subject. Non- 
ionic detergents can be used as 
wetting-agents, and scouring agents. 
Valko showed that nonionic surfact- 
ants combine with dye ions to effect 
an increase in particle size and re- 
tard dyeing action (20). Brauer pos- 
tulated that nonionics function as 
levelling agents by forming an ox- 
onium ion with the dye. (21). Sol- 
ubilization of dyestuffs is one method 
of studying micelle structures of sur- 
factants (8). The actual mechanism 
of dye retardation or levelling action 
may be in doubt but there is no 
doubt that nonionic surfactants are 
effective. They have been used ex- 
tensively in dyeing. Orlon-wool or 


Acrilan-wool with acid and _ basic 
colors. 
Nonionic surfactants are particu- 
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effective as nondurable anti- 
agents. Valko et al conclude 
that nonionics function as antistatics 
by virtue of humectant action and 
increased mobility of tramp electro- 
lytes (22). Ward related antistatic 
performance with structure of alkyl- 
phenol nonionies (23). 

Silicone oil emulsions are useful 
on certain man-made fiber fabrics 
as water repellents or stain repel- 
lents (24). Emulsification of the sili- 
cone oil must be effected with non- 
rewetting emulsifiers. Nonionics have 
proven most satisfactory in _ this 
special application. 

Many nonionics are utilized by 
the textile industry as components 
of other materials. They are used in 
emulsion polymerization and _ stabi- 
lization of synthetic rubber latices, 
in pigment dispersions, and in pro- 
prietary finishes. 


larly 
static 


SUMMARY AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


Performance characteristics of non- 
ionic surfactants vary with ethylene 
oxide content. Surface tension, inter- 
facial tension, Draves wetting time, 
and wool detergency show an opti- 
mum when the ethylene oxide con- 
tent is betwen 50 and 70 percent. 
Emulsifying action, lime soap disper- 
sion power, and cotton detergency 
do not vary as widely with éthylene 
content. The alkyl side chain pro- 
vides another variable in the struc- 
ture of alkyl phenol nonionics. The 
concept of micelle structure’ of 
nonionic surfactants was reviewed 
briefly and suggested as a factor in 
emulsification, detergency, dispersing 
action. 

Several of the most important or 
most recent textile applications of 
nonionic surfactants have been re- 
viewed. Textile applications were 
discussed in the fields of fiber manu- 
facture, cotton processing, wool pro- 
cessing, and synthetic fiber pro- 
cessing. 

It may be concluded that nonionic 





TRADEMARKS 
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COUNCIL REPORT 


211th Meeting « Hotel Charlotte « Charlotte, NC 


T the invitation of the Piedmont 
Section, the Council met for its 
Section, the Council met for its 
21lth meeting in the Chelsea Room 
of the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, NC, 
on the afternoon of September 19, 
1958, with President Geo O Linberg 
presiding. 


Council approved a recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee on 
Research for the formation of a com- 
mittee to study and review the long- 
range objectives of AATCC. 


& @ 


President Linberg called upon Ex- 
ecutive Secretary George P Paine to 
read a resolution in memory of the 
late Alban Eavenson, sixth president 
of AATCC, the text of which appears 
elsewhere on this page. 


* * * 


In the Executive Secretary’s Finan- 
cial Report, Mr Paine announced that 
dues from all classes of membership 
showed an increase of approximately 
$300 over the previous fiscal year. 
President Linberg pointed out that the 
Association had been operated at 
about $12,000 under the budget for 
the fiscal year ending July 31st. The 
report also showed a nominal surplus, 
in addition to which approximately 
$7,000 surplus from the 1957 Boston 
Convention was added to the Conven- 
tion Fund. 


%* * 


Reporting for the Colour Index 
Marketing Committee, Roland E 
Derby announced that the fourth and 
final volume of the Second Edition of 
the Colour Index is now in the hands 
of subscribers. Total sales of the work 
to date by AATCC to U S customers 
number approximately 650, of a U S 
inventory of 1500 sets. Mr. Derby 
announced that a new campaign is 
about to be launched to sell additional 
sets now that the work is complete. 
He asked for the help of Councilors 
to promote sales in the local sections. 


Reporting for the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr Derby announced that 
the Committee had made no request 
for an increase in the Association’s 
budget. He then recommended cer- 
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RESOLUTION IN MEMORY OF ALBAN 
EAVENSON, PAST PRESIDENT, ADOPTED 
BY COUNCIL SEPTEMBER 19, 1958 


WHEREAS Alban Eavenson has passed 
away after a full life of fruitful service to 
his fellow men, 

WHEREAS he gave many years of faith- 
ful and devoted service to the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists, as an active member of the Delaware 
Valley Section, as national vice president 
and sixth president of the AATCC which 
office he held in 1938 and 1939, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED that the Council of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and 
Color’.is in regular meeting assembled, 
hor memory of Alban Eavenson and 
be : 

FUR ~ER RESOLVED that the resolution 
be spre.d on the minutes of this meeting. 





ALBAN EAVENSON 
1938-1939 





which 


tain securities adjustments, 
were approved by Council. 


Walter J Hamburger, chairman, 
presented a report of the Employee 
Retirement and Pension Com- 
mittee which included the results of 
a study made by the Committee with 
regard to costs and possible imple- 
mentation of a plan for AATCC em- 
ployees. Council voted to receive the 
report and submitted to the Appro- 
priations Committee for further con- 
sideration and resubmission to the 
Council. 


Charles A Sylvester, chairman of 


the Technical Committee on Research, 
had no report to offer the Council, as 
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TCR was scheduled to meet the fol- 
lowing day in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Piedmont Section. 
Reports from the following TCR sub- 
committees were scheduled to be 
heard on Saturday: Consumer Com- 
plaints, Bleaching, Wash and Wear, 
Multifiber Test Fabrics, and Dimen- 


sional Changes in Woven Textile 
Fabrics (excluding Wool). 


Reporting for the Executive Com- 
mittee on Research, Chairman Charles 
W Dorn announced the following: The 
following new TCR Committee mem- 
bers were approved by ECR: Frederic 
A Prisley. Brookneal Mills, Commit- 
tee on Evaluation of Fulling Agents; 
Julian F Kosowicz, Scoville Mfg Co, 
Committee on End-Usage Perform- 
ance Tests and Committee on Wash 
and Wear. George J Mandikos, tech- 
nical manager, AATCC Research 
Laboratories, was approved as re- 
cording secretary for TCR, replacing 
Harold W Stiegler. Charles A Sei- 
bert’s resignation as a member of 
TCR was received with regret. 

ECR granted approval tor circula- 
tion for letter ballot of a revamped 
method for Damage Caused by Re- 
tained Chlorine. 

Samples of the Blue Wool Light 
Standards would be sealed and filed 
with the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington together with their his- 
tory and processing data. 

Monsanto Chemical Co has present- 
ed AATCC with a set of its stand- 
ards for evaluating wash and wear. 

The new series of tests for Dimen- 
sional Change at 100°F, 120°F, 160°F 
and at the boil were approved. 

ECR recommended that the follow- 
ing replace our current representa- 
tion on American Standards Associa- 
tion Committee L23—U S Committee 
for ISO/TC 38: William D Appel 
and Charles A Sylvester as repre- 
sentatives, and P J Flynn and Harold 
Stiegler as alternates. 

ECR appointed William D Appel 
chairman of its Committee on Inter- 
national Test Methods, replacing 
Leonard S Little. Ralph Smith was 
appointed to replace Charles A Syl- 
vester on the working group on 
colorfastness to washing. 

ECR, at the suggestion of Stephen 
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Kennedy, considered the advisability 
of reviewing AATCC ob- 
jectives in view of the increasing use 
of paper, leather, plastics, etc, in the 
textile field with special emphasis on 
end-usage performance ECR 
concurred that a symposium on this 
subject be held during the 1959 Con- 
vention in Washington, with members 
of other industries invited to partici- 
pate. 

ECR will look into the matter of 
translating Russian and Japanese pa- 
pers on the subject of textiles. The 
assistance of the Department of Com- 
merce and other agencies will be 
solicited. 


research 


tests. 


Weldon G Helmus, reporting for the 
Membership and Local Sections Com- 
mittee, announced that 173 new ap- 
plicants had been accepted under the 
“streamlined” procedure agreed upon 
at the previous Council meeting. As 
of September 19, 1958, the overall 
membership of the Association stood 
at 7124, a gain of 244 since May Ist. 
Proposed amendments to the Bylaws 
(Article I, Section 4 and Article IV, 
Section 6) covering the election of 
applicants will be submitted by letter 
ballot. 


William A Holst. chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws, presented a petition, accom- 
panied by approximately 100 signa- 
tures, to amend Article VI of the 
Constitution governing Nominations 
and Elections. 

The proposal for the establishment 
of an Executive Committee was tabled 
until the January 1959 Council meet- 
ing, in order to permit further dis- 
cussion in the Sections. 


Vice presidents Weldon G Helmus 
(Central Atlantic Region) and H 
Gillespie Smith (Southern Region) 
addressed the Council briefly, Mr 
Helmus calling attention to the plans 
of the Delaware Valley’s Educational 
Committee to sponsor a course in 
Instrumentation at Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute in the Spring. 

Mr Smith welcomed the Council to 


the Southern Region, and, along with 
Piedmont Section Chairman Warren 
E Rixon, invited Councilors to par- 
ticipate in the Piedmont Section meet- 
ing the next day. Mr Smith briefly 
mentioned the scholarships which are 
sponsored by two of the Sections in 
the Southern Region. 


A Henry Gaede reported for 
Thomas J Gillick Jr, chairman of 
the Intersectional Contest Committee, 
covering details of the 1958 Contest 
in Chicago. (Details of the Contest 
appear elsewhere in this issue of 
ADR). 

Paul J Luck, chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee, submitted the name 
of Edward Artim, J C Penney Co, 
as vice chairman of the Committee. 
Council approval was unanimous. 


For the Subject and Speakers Bu- 
reau, Matthew J Babey announced 
that the list of available speakers and 
subjects had grown to 76. Henceforth 
the list will be processed through 
National Headquarters and sent to 
the Sections quarterly. 

Walter M Scott, chairman of the 
Publications Committee, announced 
that he is forced to retire as chairman 
of the Committee because of his im- 
pending assignment in Italy, which 
will take him away from this country 
for a number of years. Council 
thanked Dr Scott for his services and 
rendered a standing ovation. 

The Committee’s_ selection of 
Edward W Lawrence, Cranston Print 
Works Co, to replace Dr Scott as 
chairman, was approved by Council. 

Dr Scott advised that the copyright 
for Volume 4 of the Colour Index 
had been obtained. He also passed 
on the Publication Committee’s rec- 
ommendation to Council that the 
Colour Index Marketing Committee 
take action to negotiate a new con- 
tract governing the publication of 
Colour Index supplements. William D 
Appel, as future chairman of the 
Colour Index Editing Committee, will 
serve as coordinator in any work 
along these lines. 


* 


y M Edelstein. chairman of 
ihe Archives Committee, discussed 
the advisability of the establishment 
of an Institute for the History of 
Dyeing and Finishing. Council voiced 
approval of the suggestion that the 
idea be submitted to the National 
Council for Textile Education for their 
consideration and an expression of 
interest. 

Dr Edelstein urged that the 
Sections consider the establishment 
of the office of Custodian, along the 
lines of the Piedmont Section’s office, 
to place the Section “archivist.” 


Sidney 


also 


For the Corporate Membership 
Committee, Chairman Albert E John- 
son reported that dues from Corpo- 
rate Membership are only slightly 
off from last year. Efforts of the 
Committee are continuing with the 
aid of the Sections. 

Mr Paine advised the Council that 
additional nominations had been filed 
with him. for the national elections. 
Weldon G Helmus has withdrawn as a 
candidate for reelection as vice pres- 
ident from the Central Atlantic Re- 
gion to accept a nomination for the 
presidency. Carleton T Anderson will 
be a candidate for the vice presidency 
from the Central Atlantic Region. 

Under new business, Council au- 
thorized the appointment of a special 
committee to study and recommend 
revision of the nominating procedures 
for president and vice president with 
a view toward incorporating such 
procedures in the bylaws. Section 
chairmen will be asked to name rep- 
resentatives to this committee, which 
will be made up of fourteen members. 


Following the meeting, the Council 
was entertained by the Piedmont 
Section. 


The 212th meeting of the Council 
will be held October 30th at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
during the 37th National Convention. 
The 213th meeting will be held in 
New York on January 30th. 








RUSTEES of 


the Charles H Stone Scholarship 


Fund, Piedmont M Warlick Jr. a student at North 
$250 to Frederick M Warlick Jr, a student at North 
Carolina State College School of Textiles. 

Mr Warlick is a native of Salisbury, NC, and a veteran 
(US Navy). He is married and lives at 3306 Hillsboro 
St. Raleigh, NC. 

The Charles H Stone Scholarship Fund is supported 
by industry and individual contributions, which are tax 
deductible. Awards are made on the basis of need, the 


individual’s character, and his scholastic record. 
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Minutes 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


HE 196th meeting of the Techni- 
I cal Committee on Research was 
convened at 1:30 PM on Saturday, 
September 20, 1958 in the Chelsea 
Room of the Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, NC. Present were the following: 


C A Sylvester, Chairman of TCR 
H W Stiegler, director of research 


E Artim J C Pangle 

A W. Bergeron L E Parks 

C T Canter J P Patton Jr 
J E Clark G S Poon 

C S$ Clutz B F Quigley 
D Duggan W T Rhodes 

B K Easton F J Rizzo 

H F Elson ) W Robinson 
A T Grant V S Salvin 

T H Hart R E Sargent 
D H Hellman H G Scull 

H F Herrmann C A Seibert 
W A Holst GS Seitz 

H R Holt G M Smith 

A E Johnson H G Smith 

L T Kelly R H Souther 
G M Kidder H M Strub Jr 
G A Lathrop A F Tesi 

G J Mandikos J E Torbet 

R F McKown G C Ward 

H Mercer T W Westays 
C L Miller Jr C A Whitehead 
M G Morris G E Wood 

W A O’Brien C L Zimmerman 
J Owens 


Chairman Sylvester opened the 
meeting by welcoming the members 
of TCR and the many guests from 
the Piedmont Section. 

In the absence of C W Dorn, chair- 
man of the ECR, Mr Sylvester re- 
ported on the meetirg of the ECR 
which was held the previous day. 
The AATCC will cooperate with the 
U S Department of Commerce, which 
is reviewing the commodity standard 
on flammability of clothing textiles. 
No serious changes are anticivated 
as a result of this review which is 
conducted periodically by the Com- 
merce Department. 

The ECR discussed the possible 
extension of AATCC’s research and 
technical program to articles which, 
while not strictly textiles, are being 
used for textile purposes. This would 
cover such things as fiber batts, ex- 
panded foams, paper, nonwovens and 
other similar materials. As a result 
of this discussion, ECR has asked 
the Council to set up a committee to 
review the objectives of AATCC. 

Sixteen Research Committees have 
decided to prepare exhibits for the 
Chicago Convention in October as 
follows: 

Colorfastness to Light 

Colorfastness to Crocking 

Water Resistance of Fabrics 

Dimensional Changes in Textile 

Fabrics 
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196th Meeting 


Snag Resistance Test 

Identification of Finishes on Tex- 
tiles 

Resistance to Abrasion 

Wash and Wear 

Colorfastness to Washing 

End-Usage Performance Tests 

Damage Caused by Retained Chlo- 
rine 

Flammability of Clothing Textiles 

Evaluation of Fulling Agents 

Drycleaning Test Methods 

Nonwoven Fabircs 

Nuclear Radiation 


The foHowing new appointments to 
research committees have been ap- 
proved by ECR: F A Prisley to the 
Committee on Evaluation of Fulling 
Agents and J F Kosowicz to the Com- 
mittees on End-Usage Performance 
Tests and Wash and Wear. The 
resignation of C A Seibert from the 
TCR has been accepted with regret. 
Mr Sylvester extolled the many con- 
tributions to AATCC by Mr Seibert. 


COMMITTEE ON DAMAGE 
CAUSED BY RETAINED CHLO- 
RINE ——— C L Zimmerman re- 
ported for R F Aurich, chairman of 
the Committee on Damage Caused 
by Retained Chlorine, as follows: 

“The Committee is planning an 
exhibit for the Chicago meeting. This 
exhibit will show the results of much 
o! the Committee’s work and _ illus- 
trate many of the problems that the 
Committee has had to meet in devel- 
oping the tentative test method. We 
hope to show the membership why 
it is taking so long to develop a test 
method and also to impress them with 
the fact that this test should be run 
exactly as given in the official meth- 
od. We plan to have several reports 
covering Committee activities that 
can be passed out to the members 
visiting the booth. 

“It has been some time since Ten- 
tative Test Method 69-1952 was sub- 
mitted to the Technical Committee 
on Research. Due to the experience 
gained through our Committee ef- 
fort, we have found that the present 
method needs to be altered in several 
places in order to obtain more re- 
producible results. The method has 
been revised and submitted to the 
members of the Committee on Dam- 
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age Caused by Retained Chlorine 
for a vote. Sixteen of the eighteen 
members of the Committee have 
voted to accept the new tentative 
method. The other two members have 
not submitted their votes to date. 
The Committee, therefore, requests 
approval from TCR to send out the 
new revised Tentative Test Method 
to TCR members for vote by letter 
ballot as a Tentative Standard Test 
Method. 

“Sometime ago, Mr Kidder from 
the AATCC Research Staff made 
trips to several industrial laborator- 
ies to observe technicians using the 
present Tentative Test Method. In 
spite of the fact that all of these lab- 
oratories were supposed to be follow- 
ing the same method, Mr Kidder 
observed a number of variations from 
the standard method. At the request 
of the Committee, Mr Kidder pre- 
pared an_ extensive questionnaire 
covering every phase of the test 
method. Members of the Committee 
were asked to fill out this question- 
naire telling exactly how they ran 
the AATCC Tentative Test Method 
for Determining Damage Due to Re- 
tained Chlorine. These questionnaires 
have been returned and Mr Kidder 
has tabulated and summarized the 
replies. We expect that this informa- 
tion will be of great value to the 
various subcommittees in planning 
their work. These results also show 
that an effort must be made to show 
the membership that they must fol- 
low the standard test exactly as 
written if meaningful data is to be 
obtained.” 


COMMITTEE ON WEATHERING 
OF TEXTILES — — Chairman F J 
Rizzo reported as follows: 

“In recent months, an attempt has 
been made to obtain a calibrating 
medium for rate of energy input in 
accelerated weathering machines. 
This survey has sought to establish 
the possibility of achieving a suitable 
material from the following: 


1) The AATCC L4 Blue Light- 
fastness Standard. 

2) The AATCC L4 Standard en- 
closed within a polyester envelope. 

3) The NBS Blue paper laminated 
between polyester film in two condi- 
tions: 
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a) Clear polished surface 

b) Embossed linen finish surface 
4) Vinyl film containing no U V 

screening agent. 

5) Colored methacrylate plates ob- 
tained from the chairman of the com- 
parable ASTM Committee. 

6) Coated fabric—cotton sheeting 
treated with a system containing a 
vinyl binder, dioctyl phthalate plas- 
ticizer, no U V screening agent and 
pigments. The pigments consisted of 
two elements, one fugitive, one lightly 
resistant to degradation. 

“The findings with these materials 
exposed in the Fade-Ometer and in 
the Model XW Weather-Ometer re- 
veal the following: 

1) The L4 Blue §Lightfastness 
Standard unprotected is more mois- 
ture sensitive than lightfast so that 
differences in degree of wetting in- 
fluence reproducibility of color loss. 

2) This same standard enclosed in 
the polyester envelope protected from 
moisture appears to have _ possible 
merit provided the medium is free 
of optical distortion. The order of 
fading is reduced to the degree of 
energy attenuated by the plastic pro- 
tective shield. The L3 may prove 
more useful for this purpose. 

3) The NBS blue paper may be 
useful provided that the assessment 
of color change can be obtained by 
recovering the paper from the lami- 
nate system for photometric evalua- 
tion and the exposed surface of the 
laminate does not give optical distor- 
tion. A somewhat more fugitive dye 
may be indicated to counterbalance 
the reduced rate of color fading de- 
rived from the attenuation of energy 
by the unexposed film. 

4) The vinyl film does not show 
sufficient change in optical properties 
to be useful. 

5) The methacrylate plates show 
the best results to date. Their value 
seems to be: 

a) an increase in optical trans- 
mission proportioned to the degree 
of exposure and sensitive to small 
increments in energy input. 

b) better accuracy from trans- 
mission measurements than. from 
reflectance measurements. 

c) no change in the chromactic- 
ness so that measurements can be 
made at a single wavelength ’ of 
432 mp» and the exposure thus 
recorded in terms of hours of ex- 
posure to effect a certain value of 
transmission at this wavelength. 

d) possibility of defining not only 
rate of energy input but total ex- 
posure time with the same medium. 

e) possibility of correlating ex- 
posure to the natural weather with 
that in accelerated equipment in 
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terms of the same units. 

6) The coated fabrics did not prove 
satisfactory as relatively small incre- 
ments in energy input were not 
revealed with any degree of accuracy 
and reproducibility. 

“Thus a start has been made 
toward an adequate calibrating me- 
dium for weathering equipment 
which will place this type of equip- 
ment on an equal footing with the 
Fade-Ometer. 

“Additional work with a vinyl co- 
polymer yarn produced without the 
usual U V screening agent is pro- 
ceeding. Also the fabrics produced 
for the Committee by the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute have been pre- 
pared for exposure both in various 
types of accelerated equipment and 
immediately at the Quartermaster 
Exposure Station at Fort Lee, Vir- 
ginia. Other sites will be utilized 
promptly. For this, the Committee 
feels that an appropriation of funds 
may be necessary. The Chairman will 
submit the necessary request as soon 
as requirements can be estimated. 

“Two green dyes applicable to 
acrylic fibers have been found which 
appear to have the necessary quali- 
ties to permit a series of standards 
comparable to the Lightfastness Se- 
ries. One is cationic and tends to be 
very fugitive; the other is metalliz- 
able acid dye applicable by the 
cuprous ion method and is extremely 
fast indeed. Blends of fibers dyed with 
these colors are being undertaken 
for further evaluation.” 


COMMITTEE ON END-USAGE 
PERFORMANCE TESTS A E 
Johnson reported that the Committee 
on End-Usage Performance Tests has 
developed a manual of operation for 
their new interlaboratory statistical 
plan for recording end-use complaints 
of damage to textiles. All textiles will 
be covered except rugs for which the 
National Institute of Rug Cleaning 
operates a similar plan. 

Printed report forms will be pro- 
vided to the participants. The plan 
will be administered by the AATCC 
National Headquarters and will be 
subject to quarterly review by the 
Committee on End-Usage Perform- 
ance Tests. Operation of the plan will 
begin January 1, 1959. The first report 
will be made on April 1, 1959 cover- 


ing a period of three months. 





COMMITTEE ON BLEACHING 

—B K Easton read the following 
report for the Committee on Bleach- 
ing: 

“It has been suggested that V B 
Holland prepare a publication on the 
procedure he had developed for using 
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Harrison’s test as an indication of the 
degree of cellulose degradation. This 
can be correlated with fluidity data. 
Mr Holland is in agreement and will 
proceed as soon as is convenient. 

“Methods of determining noncotton 
content of cotton fabrics were dis- 
cussed. It was decided that copies of 
the procedure used in the DuPont 
laboratory and that of Federal Spec- 
ification CCC-T-191b would be sent 
to all committee members for their 
comments. A summary of comments 
will be presented at the next meeting. 

“G M Gantz reported that the 
Hunter Reflectance Meter prepared 
by Hunter Associates is unsatisfac- 
tory in its present form. They will 
consult with the manufacturer. 

“After discussing several possible 
methods of determining color stability 
of bleached fabric, it was recom- 
mended that the committee recom- 
mend typical procedures which could 
be used at any mill’s discretion. 

“R P S Black reported on a meet- 
ing with a USDA chemist who wants 
to study the effect of a number of 
factors on the bleachability of cotton. 

“It was suggested that the Commit- 
tee write up procedures for analysis 
of sodium chlorite and hypochlorite 
solutions, and for determination of 
residual bleaching agent on fabric 
after bleaching.” 


COMMITTEE ON WASH & WEAR 
At the request of G S Wham, 
chairman of the Committee on Wash 
and Wear, G M Kidder reported for 
the Committee as follows: 

“The new Tentative Test Method 
88-1958 for ‘Wash and Wear’ fab- 
rics was submitted by letter ballot 
to members of TCR and was subse- 
guently approved. This method was 
published in the August 25th issue of 
the American Dyestuff Reporter. 

“It is expected that the Committee 
will continue its activities in investi- 
gating various aspects of ‘Wash and 
Wear’ in order that any desirable 
changes or improvements of the 
method may be made as the occasion 
warrants. It should be noted that the 
Tentative Test Method, as it is now 
known, was designed for the express 
purpose of furnishing a workable 
basis for evaluating “Wash and Wear” 
fabrics; ie, it enables one laboratory 
to compare, on the same basis, the 
results of its tests with those of 
another laboratory. It does not at- 
tempt to establish standards of ac- 
ceptability, as this is not, of course, 
within the scope of the Association’s 
activities. 

“The Committee plans to have an 
exhibit at AATCC’s Chicago con- 


vention this fall. Tentative plans have 
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been formulated and it is expected 
that the exhibit will show the activity 
of, and the progress made by the 
Committee over the recent past. 

“The Committee has recently re- 
ceived a set of three-dimensional 
molds from the Monsanto Chemical 
Company of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. These are for use in evaluating 
specimens and permit a three-dimen- 
sional view of the same fabric surface 
now seen in the set of five photo- 
graphs currently used, and supplied 
by Monsanto Chemical Company, 
in connection with Tentative Test 
Method 88-1958. The Committee has 
these molds under study.” 


COMMITTEE ON TEST FABRICS 
———G J Mandikos read the report 
prepared by G W Wernz, chairman 
of the Committee on Test Fabrics, as 
follows: 

“On the basis that the filament 
acrylic warp yarn had to be replaced 
with a polyester yarn in the Standard 
Six-Fiber Test Cloth, a poll of TCR 
membership was made to _ obtain 
opinion as to the desirability of re- 
placing silk with another fiber and 
also to substitute semi-dull filament 
nylon for the present dull staple 
nylon. 

“The poll showed strong support 
for retaining silk in this Standard 
Cloth. The poll also showed a major- 
ity of replies to indicate that the 
semi-dull filament nylon should re- 
place the spun nylon yarn. 

“The minority which objected to 
the change to filament nylon were 
very strong in their comments as 
they felt, for example: 1) that it 
would work a serious handicap on 
those who have standardized with 
this fabric, 2) that considerable spun 
nylon is being used in many textile 
applications, 3) that our two-year old 





COUNCIL, COUNCIL COMMITTEES, 
RESEARCH COMMITTEES 


Oct 30-Nov 1 (Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill); Jan 1959 (New York, NY); May 1959 
(Montreal, Canada) 


CONVENTIONS 


Oct 30-Nov 1, 1958 (Hotel Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago); Oct 8-10, 1959 (Sheraton Park and 
Shoreham Hotels, Washington, DC); Oct 6-8, 
1960 (Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa); Sep- 
tember 28-30, 1961 (Buffalo, NY); 1962 
(Southern Region 


NATIONAL 


DELAWARE VALLEY SECTION 


Dec 5 


Standards should not be changed in 
such a short time for such a reason, 
and 4) that the test cloth is to serve 
as a measuring device only, other- 
wise we become involved with the 
differences that are known to exist 
between qualities of nylon. 

“Although the poll indicates the 
change should be made, it appears 
that consideration should also be 
given to those few large users who 
account for approximately 65° con- 
sumption. The Committee therefore 
recommends to the TCR that 1) the 
acrylic warp yarn be replaced with 
a polyester yarn, and 2) for the time 
being no other changes be made in 
the construction of the fabric on the 
basis that as a test fabric, the or- 
ganizations which use the most yard- 
age are satisfied with the data they 
obtain from the cloth.” 

At this point, a motion was made 
and seconded that the acrylic warp 
yarn be replaced with a_ polyester 
yarn in the standard six-fiber test 
cloth. The motion was adopted. 


COMMITTEE ON DIMENSIONAL 
CHANGES IN TEXTILE FABRICS 
— —E Artim, secretary for the 
Committee on Dimensional Changes 
in Textile Fabrics, reported that a 
new proposed tentative method for 
“Dimensional Changes in Woven Tex- 
tiles (Excluding Wool)” has been 
circulated to the members of TCR 
for vote by letter ballot. (The 
method appears in this issue of 
American Dyestuff Reporter). The 
ballots returned have _ indicated 
nearly unanimous approval. This new 
test method incorporates four test 
procedures varying in severity from 
very mild to very severe and is in- 
tended to cover the range of prac- 
tical washing from commercial laun- 
dering to hand washing. 


AATCC Calender 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 


Nov 14 (Chelsea House, Tribes Hill, NY): 
Jan 16 (Jack’s Restaurant, Albany, NY); Mar 
27 (Chelsea House, Tribes Hill, NY); May 15 
(Ladies night, Albany area); June 26 (Annual 
outing—Antlers Country Club, Tribes Hill, NY) 





NIAGARA FRONTIER SECTION 


Dec 5 (Buffalo, NY); Feb 20 
Falls, Ont); April 4 (Hamilton, 
meeting with CATCC) 


(Niagara 
Ont—Joint 





The Committee is currently en- 
gaged in a program which it hopes 
will lead to the development of a 
test method for the dimensional re- 
storability of fabrics. 

Final preparations are being made 
for the Committee’s exhibit at the 
Chicago Convention. 


COMMITTEE ON ANALYTICAL 
METHODS ——— Mr Sylvester ac- 
knowledged receipt of a communica- 
tion from E G Wiest, chairman of the 
Committee on Analytical Methods, 
stating that all current projects for 
his Committee have been completed. 
Mr Wiest further stated that his 
Committee was capable and willing 
to undertake additional projects 
which might be suggested by mem- 
bers of AATCC. Mr Sylvester urged 
that suggestions be made directly to 
E G Wiest with copies of all corres- 
pondence to himself. 


NEW MANUAL OF PROCEDURE 
Copies of the new “Manual 
of Procedure for AATCC Research 
Committees” were distributed to the 
audience. Mr Sylvester emphasized 
that all chairmen and secretaries of 
Research Committees should read the 
new manual very carefully and fol- 
low the procedures outlined for well 
planned and executed research pro- 
grams. 

The next meeting of TCR was 
scheduled for January 29, 1959 in 
New York, NY, and will follow the 
customary series of Research Com- 
mittee meetings which start on Jan- 
uary 28, 1959. 

This session, which was adjourned 
at 2:30 PM, was followed by a “Sym- 
posium on Wash & Wear” sponsored 
by the Piedmont Section. 

GEORGE J MANDIKOS 


Recording Secretary 





NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Oct 17 (QM Research & Development Ctr, 
Natick, Mass); Dec 5 (Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
Mass); Jan 16 (Colonial Club, Lynnfield, Mass) 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 

Oct 23 (Providence Engineering Society) ; 
Dec 4 (Annual Meeting—Johnson’s Hummocks 
Grille, Providence) 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
Dec 6 (Atlanta, Ga) 
WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


_Oct 24 (Annual Meeting—Rapp’s Restaurant, 
Shelton, Conn); Dec 5 (Rapp’s Restaurant, 
Shelton, Conn) 


nC 
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Employment Register 





This column is open for two inser- 
tions per year, per member, without 
charge. Blanks can be obtained from, 
and filed with, the secretary of the 
Association, Post Office Box 28, 
Lowell, Mass. It is understood that 
these will be open to inspection by 
prospective employers who can ob- 
tain further information from the 
secretary. 


58-19 


Education: BS, textile chemistry; 
Student Award 1950. 

Experience: Sales service and tech- 
nical demonstrator; research and de- 
velopment; sales promotion and ad- 
vertising. 

Position desired: Technical sales, 
sales service or research and devel- 
opment. 

Location: Mid-Atlantic states, Dela- 
ware Valley preferred. 

Age: 38, married, two dependents; 
‘eferences. 

, a 


58-20 

Education: BS, textile engineering, 
chemistry and dyeing. 

Experience: Technical sales, sales 
development, laboratory development, 
sales liaison; chemical specialties; su- 
pervisory experience. 

Position desired: Technical sales & 
development; development of new 
finishes for mill or fiber manufacturer 
or textile specialty manufacturer. 

Location: No preference. 


Age: 37; married, two dependents. 
10-20, 11 


58-21 

Education: BS, textile chemistry, 
Lowell Technological Inst. 

Experience: Research lab techni- 
cian, dye lab technician, laboratory 
chemist, and general foreman. 

Position desired: Dyehouse super- 
intendent or assistant, technical serv- 
Ice representative. 

Location: Southeast desired. 

Age: 40; married, four dependents; 
references. 


COLOUR INDEX IS 


COMPLETE. 
ORDER NOW! 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LOCAL SECTIONS 


Niagara Frontier 


HE Fall meeting of the Niagara 

Frontier Section was held at the 
Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, on Friday, 
September 26, 1958 with 40 members 
and guests in attendance. 

Klaus Bardt, Ciba Co Ltd, Montreal, 
Que, presented a paper entitled “Vat 
Dyeing of Cotton and Viscose Pack- 
ages,” reviewing in detail some of the 
practical approaches to be taken in 
every-day plant production and the 
important factors contributing to level 
dyeing. 

The talk was illustrated by slides 
and it ended with the showing of a 
movie on the manufacture of vat dye- 
stuffs. 

During the business session, B K 
Easton reported on the most recent 
Council meeting and expressed satis- 
faction at having served as the Sec- 
tion’s Councilor for the past three 
years. 

The Nominating Committee has 
named a slate of officers for 1959, 
which will be voted on at the next 
regular meeting of the Section on 
December 5th. 


Hudson-Mohawk 


HE Hudson-Mohawk Section held 

its first technical meeting of the 
new season at Jack’s Restaurant, Al- 
bany, NY, on October 3rd, at which 
time 55 members and guests heard 
Jack Davis. The Chemstrand Corp, 
speak on “Manufacturing, Processing 
and Characteristics of Bulked Acri- 


Rhode Island 


HE Rhode Island Section met Fri- 

day, September 26th at the War- 
wick Country Club with approxi- 
mately 105 people present. The group 
honored past chairmen of the Section 
with certificates being awarded to 
seven of their number. 

An interesting program pertaining 
to the workings of the AATCC was 
presented. President George O Lin- 
berg spoke on “AATCC Policy” and 
explained in detail the makeup and 
membership, as well as the progress 
and aims of the organization. George 
P Paine, executive secretary, gave a 
detailed explanation of the role of Na- 
tional Headquarters; and Charles W 
Dorn, chairman, Executive Committee 
on Research, told of the functions of 
ECR, which he showed 
slides and commented on the effects 


following 
of an atomic blast on fabrics. 
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Western New England 


HE Western New England Section 

met on Friday evening, Septem- 
ber 26, at Cavey’s Restaurant, Man- 
chester, Conn. Andrew W Goodwin 
was elected chairman for the balance 
of 1958 to fill the unexpired term of 
John J Cervini, who has moved from 
the Section. Albert H Rant will serve 
as vice chairman for the remainder 
of the year. 

Guest speaker of the evening was 
Herman B Coldstein, research direc- 
tor and plant manager of the Warwick 
Chemical Div, Sun Chemical Corp, 
who presented a talk entitled “Adven- 
ture in Research.” He described the 
development of a “wash and wear” 
finish, discussing some of the aspects 
of a journey into research on the prob- 
lem of a “wash and wear” chlorine- 
resistant finish. 


Southeastern 


HE September 13th meeting of the 

Southeastern Section was held at 
Ida Cason Callaway Gardens, Pine 
Mountain, Ga. Plans for the meeting 
were handled by Leon Tigler, Reeves 
Brothers, Inc. 

Approximately 175 members and 
guests attended and enjoyed the rec- 
reational facilities of the Gardens, in- 
cluding golfing, boating and fishing. 
The ladies’ program included a barge 
trip and a card party with Mrs Tigler 
serving as hostess. 

Chairman W B Griffin announced 
the appointment of the following 
Nominating Committee: H Gillespie 
Smith, chairman, Curt Mueller and 
John C Cook. 

The speaker of the technical session 
was J M Newton, director of technical 
sales service, Clinton Corn Processing 
Co. Dr Newton presented a well-il- 
lustrated talk on the subject “Corn, 
America’s Most Versatile Crop.” His 
presentation was highlighted by a dis- 
play of grocery store items containing 
corn derivatives. 

Following the technical session, 
members and guests enjoyed a social 
hour and banquet, at which Tommy 
Hollace, a Georgia Tech student, gra- 
ciously accepted a scholarship pre- 
sented by the Section and expressed 
his appreciation and desire to be a 
credit to the industry. 

Plans were announced for the De- 
cember 6th meeting in Atlanta, which 
will include a team presentation by 
National 


officers. 
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NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PAPERS 


ANUSCRIPTS for the Proceed- 
ings and for other publications 
of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists shall con- 
form to the requirements and stand- 
ards given in this Notice. Before 
publication, manuscripts for the Pro- 
ceedings shall be approved by the 
Editor, not only for editorial correct- 
ness according to the standards of this 
Notice, but also for content of tech- 
nical matter. In his work, the Editor 
may enlist the aid of anonymous re- 
viewers who are selected for expert 
knowledge in particular fields. 

It is presumed that authors in 
studying the comments of reviewers 
and of the Editor will remember that 
all recommendations are made in a 
kindly, helpful, sympathetic manner 
to improve the paper in both literary 
and technical excellence. Although 
authors should cheerfully consider 
suggestions, they are expected to de- 
fend their position if justified, espe- 
cially when strictly technical matters 
are involved with which the authors 
have an intimate knowledge. 

AATCC strives to maintain a high 
scientific and professional standard 
for papers. Authors must make every 
effort to avoid the use of trade names, 
commercial products or _ process 
names wherever such use may be 
construed as advertising. Wherever 
possible, scientific nomenclature must 
be employed. For example, Part I 
designations in the new Colour Index 
should be used in place of dyestuff 
trade names. It is recognized that in 
some instances trade names are nec- 
essary to avoid lengthy description. 
Certain trade names have been so 
widely used as to become generic 
and these normally are permissible. 
Further, some technical papers may 
involve the presentation of a new 
product or process wherein trade 
name reference is obligatory. 

Giving due consideration to such 
valid exceptions, it is incumbent upon 
the author to maintain the proper 
scientific attitude, avoiding any ex- 
pressions or devices aimed at pro- 
moting a particular product’ or 
process. 

Questionable papers are to be re- 
ferred to the chairman of the Pub- 
lications Committee, who will submit 
them to an editorial board which 
would be appointed as needed. The 
Board would report to the Publica- 
tions Committee, which would have 
the final voice in accepting or reject- 
ing a paper. 


MANUSCRIPTS — Manuscripts 
shall be typewritten double-spaced 
with approximately one-inch margins 
on 8.5x1l1-inch white paper. In addi- 
tion to the original, at least one car- 
bon copy is required. Pages are to be 
numbered consecutively with Arabic 


numerals, and each page after the 
first shall carry the authorship at the 
very top. Tables and figures shall 
also be numbered consecutively, the 
tables with headings containing Ro- 
man numerals as TABLE I, TABLE 
II, etc, and the figures with Arabic 
numerals as Figure 1, Figure 2, etc, 
appearing below the figures. The 
names of the authors and their lab- 
oratories or business connections 
should appear below the title of the 
paper. 


LITERARY STYLE AND FORM 
OF PRESENTATION—In the writing 
of papers, authors are requested to 
observe a trenchant, simple style of 
writing directed to textile chemists 
and colorists with at least an elemen- 
tary knowledge of chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, engineering, textile 
processes and textile machinery. 

In the organization of the material, 
there should be one or more intro- 
ductory paragraphs setting forth the 
occasion, significance and main ob- 
jectives of the paper and of the 
method of attack. This should be fol- 
lowed by the body of the presenta- 
tion, either with discussions inter- 
spersed throughout this portion or 
with a_ collected section marked 
“DISCUSSION” after the main body 
of the paper. Finally, there may be a 
brief section at the end entitled 
“SUMMARY” or “CONCLUSIONS.” 

Center and side headings make for 
easier reading. Center headings 
should be employed sparingly and 
generally will include only very im- 
portant section headings, such as 
“INTRODUCTION,” “EXPERIMEN- 
TAL,” “DISCUSSION,” “CONCLU- 
SIONS.” “SUMMARY,” and “REF- 
ERENCES.” Side headings (see sixth 
paragraph of this Notice for an ex- 
ample) shall be indented and run 
into the text to which they apply, and 
shall be separated from the paragraph 
by a dash. The publisher will print 
center headings in bold-face capitals 
and side headings in capitals. 


LITERATURE REFERENCES 
AND FOOTNOTES—References to 
the literature and all footnotes (ex- 
cept those in tables) shall be num- 
bered consecutively with underlined 
Arabic numerals in parentheses at 
the proper place in the text. Where a 
reference or footnote is to be used 
again, the original number is simply 
repeated; this obviates the necessity 
of repeating the footnote or reference 
at the bottom of the page. Reference 
to the literature shall conform to the 
universal usages followed by Chemi- 
cal Abstracts, which include under- 
lining of journal names to indicate 
italicization in printing. The abbrevi- 
ated codes for many journal names 


appear on page 143 of the 1956 Year 
Book. 

The spelling and rules of punctua- 
tion followed in manuscripts shall be 
those found in the “Merriam-Webster 
New International Dictionary”; ab- 
breviations and chemical formulas 
shall conform to Chemical Abstracts, 


FIGURE AND GRAPHS—Figures 
and graphs should be black line 
drawings on white drawing paper. 
Photographic prints are acceptable, 
preferably glossy prints on double- 
weight paper. Duplicates should be 
available for dispatch to reviewers. In 
graphs, the frame and actual curves 
should be inked more heavily than 
the co-ordinate lines, and these latter 
should not be too close together. 
Various styles of broken lines are 
sometimes desirable to distinguish 
curves. Experimental points should 
be given with small plane figures, 
such as circles, squares, diamonds or 
triangles. Numbers and legends on 
co-ordinate axes are to be lettered 
in the graph by the author. Numbers 
and titles of figures should be placed 
below the diagram or on the edge of 
the back. Each piece of illustration 
copy should bear on the margin or 
on the edge of the back the name of 
the author and the title of the paper. 


SYNOPSIS—A separately written 
synopsis of not over 200 words con- 
taining the gist of the subject matter 
must accompany every manuscript. 


REPRINTS — Fifty overrun copies 
of papers published in the Proceed- 
ings will be furnished without charge 
by the publisher if requested when 
galley proofs are returned. These 
are printed on one side of the sheet 
only and then stapled together. A 
schedule of prices of reprints in the 
usual form accompanies the galley 
proofs, which will be sent to the 
author before publication. 


OWNERSHIP OF COPYRIGHTS 
AND PATENTS—AIl papers _ pre- 
sented at general meetings of the As- 
sociation or at meetings of any of its 
local sections and all communications 
shall become the property of the As- 
sociation. Such papers are not to be 
published elsewhere until they have 
appeared in the Proceedings of the 
Association. Papers published in the 
Proceedings are copyrighted by the 
Association. Any patentable disclos- 
ures shall of course remain the prop- 
erty of the author or authors. 


TRADEMARKS—As the AATCC 
wishes to co-operate in the protection 
of trademarks, it is requested that, 
in the body of the article, trademarks 
be written with an initial capital 
letter. 
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REVUE 


It was entitled "Ten Years of Chemical Research and Textile Progress". It was 


read by MG Champetier, a professor at the Paris Sorbonne, who is also director of Studies, 
Paris "Ecole Superieure" of physics and chemistry. 











The lecture was delivered at a meeting of the Textile Institute of France in De- 
cember and published in the April number of the journal of that organization. 





Ten years ago it was Professor Champetier who inaugurated a series of lectures 
at the Institute by reading a paper "Chemie macromoleculaire et des Textiles", so it is 
especially appropriate that he should be the one e to present this review, ten years later. 





During the elapsed time, macromolecular chemistry has made important contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the chemical structure of natural, regenerated and synthetic 
fibers. 


While the study of cellulose during this epoch has resulted in very little mod- 
ification of minor scientific importance, although very vital from the technical point 
of view, the learned professor points out that the work of Pauling has led to an accepted 
modification of our ideas regarding wool keratin structure. 


An important discovery was that of the cortical asymmetry of wool fibers, which 


together with other structural studies has benefited from advances inelectron microscopy. 


Natta's discovery of stereospe cific catalysis is referred to briefly, the writer 


pointing out the importance of this method in the polymerization of vinyl and butadiene 
derivatives. 


The article is written ina very readable style and should not prove too diffi- 
cult to those having a working knowledge of French and a copy of Patterson's French- 
English Dictionary for Chemists. It might be well to add that the Institute does have a 
translating service . which, with the present ratio of the dollar to the franc, Should not 
be too expensive. We had a copy of the rates up to a little while ago, but heaved it out, 
not being too ignorant of the language, which we started to learn at the tender age of 9. 
Not meaning to brag, French was one of the subjects in which we received "Special distinc- 
tion" in the Oxford Local Exams, the other two being chemistry and biblical knowledge, 














READING 


"Woe be to him who reads but one book". Thus spake George Herbert. 


Wethinks the day of the one-book reader is far gone by; eSpecially is this true 
of the technical reader, no matter of what technique. It is impossible for any one writer 
to tell the whole story of his craft or profession in one single tome, except in the case, 
possibly, of some very high, circumscribed specialty. 


So, it is not too surprising to find that one of the great British technical li- 
braries, that of Manchester Public Libraries, has built up a book stock of well over 


80,000 volumes, excluding bound volumes of patents, and that it is growing at the rate 


of approximately 4000 volumes each year. 














These interesting facts we learn froma small brochure of 13 pages containing:a 
dissertation entitled "What's Available in the Technical Library", enclosed by our cor- 
respondent F R Taylor, “the Librarian of Manchester Technical Librar ry. 














The aim of the technical library, says Mr Taylor, is to serve all classes of the 
community; the layman with his "do it yourself" enquiries, students at all levels from 
Advanced GCE to PhD and beyond, the practising technician and executive, and industry 
and commerce in general. 


But the chief aim of this booklet is to make known to all and sundry what sup- 
plementary assistance the technical library has to offer to its patrons. 


It seems that a total of 1016 periodicals is received currently, excluding an- 
nuals. These originate chiefly in Britain and the United States and cover the transac- 
tions of learned societies and institutions, publishing advanced scientific informa- 
tion, as well as the more popular journals treating of subjects interesting from the lay 


point of view. 
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A cross section of the scientific progress of the world is available through a 
feiv selection of foreign language journals to which is added the best of the house organs 
of those companies publishing items of technical import. 


The Technical Library also provides a home for the periodical holdings of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, consisting of over 700 titles of scien- 
tific journals from all over the world. 





In addition, helpful indexes, annual, quarterly or monthly issues, are provided: 
Agricultural, Applied Science and Technology, Engineering, the Library Association Sub- 
ject Index to Periodicals, and last but not least, a Translated Contents List of Russian 
Periodicals. 





Another useful tool of inestimable use to the Library staff is a collection of 
location guides, of great help in tracing sources of information not available in the 
Manchester Library; for instance, in this group is the British Union Catalogue of Peri- 
edicals which furnishes a record of the periodicals of the world from the 17th century 


to 1950 held in British libraries. 











Outside of H M Patent Office, Manchester Library has what is probably the larg- 
est collection of patent specifications of several countries; about five million of them, 
we believe. 


All these varying types of information have been collated and codified by out- 
Side agencies, but in addition to these resources Technical Library staff has built up 
an Information Index consisting of answers to queries received that have required con- 
Siderable research to answer. These now amount to the respectable number of 5000 entries. 
The common or garden variety of enquiry that is easily answered is not included. 





A popular service of the Library is that of photo-copying, which is used cur- 
reutly at the rate of about 5000 pages a year. The cost is reasonable, one and six pence 
a page, about 21¢ in our money. 


—S——_— ee 


nology; about half of them are American publications. 





We had a few copies of this list struck off in case anyone would like to have one. 
BDA 


In one of the English Journals, we noted recently an announcement that the 
Bradford Dyers' Association had issued two booklets with interesting titles, "The Dye- 


ing * Finishing of Synthetic Fibre Fabrics" and "Nylon Magic". 


Application to our friend George Landells brought an immediate reply enclosing 
a copy of each of these publications. 


The first-named describes the difficulties which arise in the dyeing of the newer 
fibers on account of their differences in chemical nature, thermoplastic properties, ca- 
pacity to absorb moisture, shrinkage, affinity toward dyestuffs, elasticity, intrinsic 
Strength, resistance to abrasion, tendency to retain static electricity, degradation by 
sunlight, resistance to mildew, moths, etc. 





The dyers' hardships multiply when these fibers of varying properties are com- 
bined in one fabric either as separate yarns or as blends. 


to establish a works solely for the dyeing of nylon. 


The "Nylon Magic" story is short, sharp and to the point. It consists of a card, 
the two inside pages of which show the original 104 square 60-denier nylon taffeta, just 
as ii arrives at the mill from the weaving establishment; below this sample are small 
Swatches of the same fabric finished in a dozen different ways: soft, absorbent for 
shirtings; semistiff, pliable, for foundation garments; delustered for lingerie; paper 
taffeta "crinoline" for waist-petticoats; washable antistatic finish for ladies over- 
alls; Ssilicone-proofed for linings and rainwear; pebble-embossed for blouses and night- 
wear ; permanently glazed and antimildew finish for down-proof linings and sailcloth; pat- 
ented colored emboss for children's wear; patented antiodor and antiperspiration finis! 
for corset cloth; fast colors, proofed for umbrellas and swimwear; dimensionally stabl: 
flai finish for coating, oiling and rubberizing. 


We were never sorry that we spent three years in serving an apprenticeship at one 
of the works of BDA; now we are proud of it.——Q.E.F. 
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Abstracts 





Surface-active Agents Improve 
Wool Carbonizing 

n, Textile World 198, 91, Sept. 1958 
An improved carbonizing process 
has been introduced recently in Aus- 
tralia that has improved the quality 
of carbonized wool stock. 

Excessive vegetable matter in the 
form of burrs, and_shives 
causes many defects in wool yarns 
and fabrics. The conventional carbon- 
izing process used to rid wool stock 
and fabric of excessive vegetable 
matter, employing sulfuric acid. can 
severely damage the wool fiber. Wool 
losses of five to 20° often occur dur- 
ing subsequent carding, spinning, etc. 

The addition of  surface-active 
agents to the sulfuric acid bath has 
been found to improve the fiber 
strength and make removal of the 
undesirable vegetable matter ‘easier. 

Experiments on_ solvent-scoured 
showed that the addition of 
about 0.1° surface-active agent to a 
15° sulfuric acid bath yielded yarns 
with a loss of tensile strength of two 
to four percent. The same _ wool 
treated with the conventional acid 
treatment yielded yarns with 16°7 loss 
in tensile strength. Anionic surface- 
active agents gave the best results, 
but nonionic and cationic surface- 
active agents also gave good results. 
A nonionic agent was used in mill 
trials because this material is rela- 
tively inexpensive and is not ab- 
sorbed by the wool fiber. 

An initial concentration of one-half 
lb 100° nonionic surface-active agent 
per 100 gals sulfuric acid is usually 
enough. However, high percentages 
of grease on the wool after scouring 
require more surface-active agent to 
maintain adequate control. 

The financial saving with the new 
method overcomes any objection to 
the additional cost of chemicals. The 
improved quality of the wool is re- 
flected in better mill processing and 
more-durable wool products 


A 


seeds, 
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The Mothproofing of Wool 
with Dieldrin 


n, M and McPhee, J R. 


Dieldrin is highly toxic to larvae 
of the common clothes moth, the fur- 
niture carpet beetle, and the Austral- 
ian carpet beetle. The authors have 
investigated the possibility of its use 
in mothproofing wool. 

Dieldrin does not react 


with wool 


but, during treatment in aqueous 
emulsions, some of the _ insecticide 
penetrates the fibers. This small 


amount, sufficient to mothproof the 
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wool, is not removed by the usual 
crycleaning solvents which do not 
cause swelling, but can be extracted 
completely by hot methanol or ace- 
tone. Dieldrin is gradually lost when 
treated wool is washed in soap solu- 
tions, but an initial application of 
0.05°% on the weight of wool gives a 
mothproofing effect which withstands 
machine washing for three hrs. 

ASTM Standard Tests have been 
applied to wool containing 0.05% 
Dieldrin, and the insectproofing effect 
was found to be fast (Class 3) to 
laundering, dry and wet cleaning, hot 
pressing, sea water, acid and alkaline 
perspiration, light and rubbing. 

Dieldrin has been applied to large 
amounts of wool at various stages of 
processing; these mill trials are de- 
scribed in detail. 

Wet-finishing processes, such as 
dyeing, bleaching, or fulling, consid- 
erably lower the concentration of 
Dieldrin on treated wool. It is not 
removed completely by these treat- 
ments, the wool still being resistant 
to moth larvae, but the residual 
Dieldrin is removed by soap solution 
in a short time. To obtain the most 
satisfactory mothproofing of finished 
goods, it is therefore desirable to 
apply Dieldrin as the last wet process. 

Thirten references to the litera- 
ture are cited. 


Progress Made in the Dyeing of 
Textile Materials 


Thompson, LS, Can Textile 


1958 


| 75, 39-44, August &, 


This paper is an excellent review 
of some of the latest types of equip- 
ment and methods employed for the 
preparation, dyeing and finishing of 
cotton and some of the synthetic 
fibers. 

The author first refers to the con- 
tinuous peroxide bleach, and de- 
scribes the operation of the Benteler 
Continuous Open-Width Bleach 
Range, which can be used for both 
desizing and bleaching. 

The Standfast Molten Metal con- 
tinuous piece-dyeing process and the 
Bond Dyeing Machine, both for vat 
dyes, are described. In the Standfast 
machine the cloth is padded with 
dispersed vat dyes, and_ passes 
through a solution of caustic soda and 
hydrosulfite floating on the surface of 
molten metal. It then passes into the 
metal bath. where dyeing of the fiber 
takes place, and is subsequently 
given an oxidation treatment. In the 
Bond machine, which is also contin- 
uous. the “heart” of the dyeing range 
is the slotted metal plates between 
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which the cloth passes. A pump forces 
the dye liquor through the slots at 
high velocity, thus creating an area 
of intense turbulence. 

The Pad-roll dyeing system consists 
of a padder and a heated channel, 
followed by a roll-winding chamber. 
This system is recommended for 
open-width dyeing with direct dyes, 
to insure uniform dyeing and elimi- 
nate substantivity effects. 

The author states that in the dye- 
ing of yarn, high temperatures are 
becoming popular, and their use has 
been a challenge to the manufactur- 
ers of package-dyeing equipment. 
Several high-pressure machines are 
described. 

The fluid-bed principle of heat 
transference, and its application to 
drying and finishing, are discussed. 
Brief reference is made to a few of 
the newer synthetic fibers and to at- 
tempts to mechanize screen printing. 
The author refers particularly to the 
Buser Automatic Screen Printing 
Machine, made in Switzerland. 


Arnel Staple in Wash-and-Wear 
Cloths 
d Schoeneberg, W A, Moderw Tea 


8, July, 1958 


Elsom, H F ar 
tiles 39, 3 


Arnel, Celanese’s triacetate fiber, is 
especially suitable as building mate- 
rial from which can be constructed 
wash-and-wear fabrics that have op- 
timum value and performance. Prop- 
erly constructed fabrics from Arnel 
may be durably creased or pleated, 
possess excellent dimensional stabil- 
ity, and are resistant to wrinkling 
and dry quickly, according to the 
authors. More importantly, one of 
Arnel’s outstanding characteristics, a 
high initial modulus in a hot, wet 
condition, is a major contributing 
factor in the prevention of wrinkling 
during laundering. Also, Arnel is 
thermoplastic, and accordingly, hot- 
air tumble drying of laundered gar- 
ments assists the removal of wrinkles. 

The authors give examples of fab- 
rics made from Arnel blends which 
possess good wash-and-wear fea- 
tures. At least 50° Arnel should be 
present in blends with either cotton 
or rayon in order to produce fabrics 
which have durable pleat and crease 
retention properties to laundering. 

Typical procedures are given for 





dyeing Arnel/rayon, Arnel/cotton 
and Arnel/Dacron/cotton _ blends, 
using synthetic dyehouse facilities. 


The dyeing temperatures for Arnel 
should be as close to the boil as pos- 
sible, to reduce dyeing time. A dye 
accelerant is recommended for heavy 
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shades. A list of suitable disperse 
dyes is included. 

In bleaching Arnel/cotton blends 
prior to dyeing, care must be taken 
to prevent saponification of the Arnel. 

Several methods of finishing these 
blends are suggested, and suitable 
heat treatments are recommended. 
The blends containing  cellulosics 
should have a resin finish, to obtain 
maximum wash-and-wear perform- 
ance. It is important that the quan- 
tity of cross-linking resin finish ap- 
plied to the cellulosic fibers be kept 
within limits that will not inhibit 
subsequent pleating and creasing of 
the fabric. A final winch washing is 
recommended after resin finishing. 


Protection Against Fallout 
Radioactivity 


Massey, E E, Can Textile J 75, 


1958 
Before talking about protection, it 
is essential to know what we have to 
protect against. There are three kinds 
of radioactivity which can come from 
fallout. These are designated alpha, 
beta and gamma, from the first three 
letters of the Greek alphabet. They 
have different characteristics, so their 
effects on the body differ too. All 
radioactive materials do not give off 
all three radiations: some give only 
one, most give two, and some all 
three. 

Effects on the body depend on: 

a) which form of activity is the 
culprit, 

b) whether the radioactive mate- 
rial is inside or outside the body, 

c) how intense the activity is, 

d) how much of the body is ir- 
radiated, and 

e) how long the exposure lasts. 

Alpha radiations have a very short 
range in air; they cannot penetrate 
the skin. 

Beta radiation has a range of a few 
yards in air, and may penetrate to 
about one cm into body tissue. 

Gamma radiation has a range of 
several hundred yards in air and can 
penetrate an appreciable thickness of 
massive material. It is like x-rays, 
only more energetic. Consequently, 
radioactive material which emits 
gamma radiation can set up an ex- 
ternal hazard even at some distance 
from itself, and if taken into the body 
there will be an internal hazard as 
well. It will be apparent that gamma 
radiation is the one of greatest con- 
cern. 

Now, what about protection? 
Shielding is, perhaps, the most prac- 
tical way of getting protection against 
fallout radioactivity. It must be un- 
derstood that a layer of material will 
stop some gamma radiation, but no 
layer of material will stop all the 
gamma radiation which falls upon it. 


59-61, 


May 16, 
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The thickness of a layer of a par- 
ticular substance which will stop 50° 
of the gamma radiation which hits it 
is called the “half thickness layer” of 
material. For example: %” of lead, 
or 34” of steel, or 244” of concrete, 
or 34%” of earth will stop one-half 
of the fission product gamma radia- 
tion falling on it. Building materials 
give some protection; the writer gives 
some figures for various structural 
types. Getting below ground level 
takes advantage of the shielding 
value of earth. 

The principal value of textile fab- 
rics in fallout protection is to prevent 
the fallout dirt from contaminating 
the skin. There is no hope of produc- 
ing a textile fabric which will give 
significant protection against the 
gamma radiation from fallout. 

Protection from the heat of a nu- 
clear explosion can be achieved by 
using any opaque material which re- 
mains intact during the interval when 
heat is arriving. Thus, clothing gives 
some protection, two layers of cloth- 
ing being much better than one. A 
flame-retardant treatment is advan- 
tageous. 

The use of fire-resistant fabrics in 
place of readily inflammable ones for 
upholstery, curtains and draperies, 
can reduce the incidence of fires to a 
considerable degree. The importance 
of this cannot be overemphasized. 


Recent Developments in 
Aerylie Fibers 
Sherwood, P W, Can Textile J 75, 50-2, 
1958 
The growth of the acrylic fibers in 
recent years has been spectacular. In 
the U S alone, output since 1951 has 


June 13, 


increased at the average rate of 50- 


percent per year, pushing acrylic 
fibers into second place among syn- 
thetics. In addition to Orlon and 
Acrilan, the two with largest capacity. 
there are several more recent devel- 
opments: Dynel, Verel, Creslan and 
Zefran. In other countries, nearly 20 
acrylic fibers are reported to be in 
commercial production. 

Although all the acrylics contain a 
high percentage of acrylonitrile, there 
is considerable difference between 
the various types. Orlon and Acrilan 
contain well in excess of 85% acry- 
lonitrile, plus a modifier introduced 
to impart certain desirable properties 
(eg, Acrilan contains a small amount 
of vinyl pyridine). Dynel is reported 
to be a 40/60 copolymer of acrylo- 
nitrile and vinyl chloride, and Zefran 
is said to be a 40/60 copolymer of 
acrylonitrile and vinylidene chloride. 

The author furnishes information on 
the principal characteristics and uses 
of each of these American fibers. 

Acrilan, because of its bulkiness, has 
been widely accepted for blankets, and 
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also, due to its high resilience, for car- 
peting. It is used in men’s wear and 
cther garments on account of its crease 
retention in laundering. 

Dynel is employed mostly in deep- 
pile fabrics, principally for coats and 
rugs. Other uses include underwear, 
blankets, and flame-resistant curtains, 
and in the industrial field, filters. 

Creslan has particularly good dye- 
ability, high strength, softness, light 
weight, and resistance to moths, mil- 
dew and flame. It is not yet in com- 
mercial production. 

Orlon has been much improved 
since its introduction in 1953. It has 
a wide variety of uses, including jer- 
seys, sweaters, and blankets, also in 
blends with wool for suitings and with 
cotton for shirtings. 

Verel has found application in men’s 
hosiery and T-shirts (blended with 
cotton). It is said to have low pilling 
tendency. It has industrial uses on ac- 
count of its resistance to acids, alkalis 
and flame. 

Zefran is claimed to have good dye- 
ability, resistance to insects, mildew, 
abrasion and pilling, and good wrinkle 
recovery. It is not yet in production. 


A Realistic Concept of 

Wash-and-Wear 

Wham, G S, Papers of AATT, Moder 
49-50, July, 1958 

In 1957, two billion yards of wash- 
and-wear-treated cotton cloth were 
produced; $350,000,000 was spent for 
wash-and-wear men’s wear in the 
same year. The volume this year will 
run even higher. This is spite of the 
fact that it is too often an abused, de- 
ceptive and fraudulent concept. The 
thousands of women throughout the 
country who write to “Good House- 
keeping” each year do not believe a 
lot of the exaggerated claims for 
either synthetics or cotton wash-and- 
wear. Yet with all its failures and 
misrepresentations, consumers “love 
these garments”, according to the 
author. 

A recent “Good Housekeeping” sur- 
vey reveals that though most con- 
sumers stated that items bought as 
“wash-and-wear” needed some iron- 
ing, only 8.2% indicated dissatisfac- 
tion with their purchase. A larger 
percentage of synthetic and synthetic- 
blend garments than cotton garments 
were rated as needing no ironing. To 
clear up confusion and create con- 
sumer confidence in wash-and-wear, 
Good Housekeping Institute proposed 
its concept of “wash-and-wear” last 
January. 

In its concept, the Institute holds 
that garments may be hand wash- 
able-drip dry; machine washable-drip 
dry; machine washable-line dry; ma- 
chine washable-tumble dry, or. in 
place of the latter, automatic wash 
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and wear. It emphasizes that there 
must always be placed on the label 
which of these washing conditions the 
garment will meet, accompanied by 
one of these categories: “needs no 
ironing”, “needs little or no ironing”, 
and “needs only touch-up ironing”. 
One without the other is useless, de- 
ceitful and meaningless to the con- 
sumer. 

This concept was offered as a de- 
fense for the readers of ‘““Good House- 
keeping” against “the pilfering, the 
cutthroat methods to which wash- 
and-wear had been subjected.” 

The consumer must have confidence 
that the garment labeled “wash-and- 
wear” can be truly worn, washed and 
worn again with little or no iron- 
ing throughout its expected life. In 
addition, such garments must meet 
consumer expectancy for durability, 
colorfastness, shrinkage and other 
construction characteristics. 

Test methods proposed by the In- 
stitute, including the hand-washing 
method, the machine-washable test, 
and the tumble dryer, are described. 


Improved Light and Weather 
Resistance of Cotton Resulting 
from Mercerization 


Goldthwait, C F and Robinson, H M, Tesxtil 


Research J 28, 120-6, Feb, 1958 

The authors have investigated the 
deteriorating effect of light exposure 
on mercerized and  unmercerized 
cotton. 

Ordinary commercially mercerized 
bleached cotton cloth was found to 
resist deterioration upon exposure 
under glass to sunlight, or to the full 
effects of weathering in the New 
Orleans climate. better than the same 
cloth not mercerized. This was shown 
by about 14% better retention of 
strength at the end of 6 months ex- 
posure in one experiment and by 
about 22% in a second experiment. At 
the end of 12 months exposure, mer- 
cerized fabric retained about 35% 
more strength than unmercerized ma- 
terial. On the other hand, in fluidity 
tests by both the cuprammonium hy- 
droxide and cupriethylene diamine 
hydroxide methods on the same ex- 
posed materials, higher fluidities for 
the mercerized exposed samples in- 
dicated greater degradation (cellulose 
chain breakdown) for the mercerized 
cotton. 

Mercerized cotton is sufficiently su- 
perior in strength retention to suggest 
that advantage could be taken of it to 
obtain cotton end products of longer 
service life where deterioration is due 
mainly to the effects of sunlight. Its 
greater retention of strength under 
chemical attack supports this view. 
Whether the strength retention is 
sufficient of itself to allow appreci- 
ably longer life under conditions of 
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oxidative or hydrolytic attack appar- 
ently has had little attention. 

No specific explanation has been 
found for the different behavior of 
mercerized from unmercerized cotton 
upon exposure to sunlight, or to other 
types of oxidation and hydrolysis, nor 
for their anomalous features. 

The authors point out that some 
confusion exists in the literature be- 
cause of the erroneous assumption that 
breaking strength results and fluidity 
values measure the same property, 
and that this property may be de- 
scribed interchangeably as degrada- 
tion, deterioration, breakdown, etc. 

Twelve references to the literature 
are cited. 


Taslan* 
Anon, Made-made Textiles 34, 42-6, May, 1958 

This paper is the “complete inside 
story of the development of the tex- 
tured yarn (looped filament) process 
by the largest licensees in Europe.” 

Taslan textured yarns, developed by 
E I duPont de Nemours & Co, Inc, 
combine in their physical and aesthetic 
characteristics the properties of both 
filament and spun yarns. 

In its basic form the Taslan process 
is a constant-speed re-drawing opera- 
tion in which the yarn is exposed 
briefly to the turbulence of a stream 
of compressed air. The operation can 
be carried out on modified twisting 
or winding machines. Continuous fila- 
ment yarn is fed through an air jet 
to take-up rollers which draw off the 
yarn at a speed lower than the speed 
at which it is fed to the air-jet. The 
excess of feed speed over take-up 
speed and the action of the air passing 
through the jet results in the forma- 
tion of numerous randomly-spaced 
loops in the yarn filaments and in a 
corresponding, decrease in yarn length 
or increase in the resultant denier. 

Following the texturing operation, 
the take-up packages are steam-set, 
at 225°F for Terylene and at 180-190°F 
for nylon. 

In contrast to other methods used 
in the production of modified filament 
yarns, the Taslan process is applicable 
to all continuous multifilament yarns, 
whether cellulosic or synthetic, and 
is entirely mechanical in operation. 
The main outlets for the process, how- 
ever, are confined to nylon and 
Terylene. 

Fabrics from Taslan textured yarns 
generally possess a drier, crisper han- 
dle, higher luster and greater uniform- 
ity than spun yarns, and they have 
more bulk with less weight, a drier 
handle and less luster than fabrics 
made from the parent continuous 
filament yarn. 

Taslan-textured nylon yarns have 
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been very successful in shirtings, due 
to their opacity, warmth, soft handle 
and comfort in wear. The shirts are 
easy to wash and quick to dry and 
require no ironing. Wear tests have 
revealed outstanding resistance to 
abrasion. In consequence, a Taslan 
shirting is said to possess over eight 
times the life of a similar cotton 
garment. 

The textured fabrics maintain ease- 
of-care and non-iron properties more 
than conventional minimum-care spun 
fabrics, and they do not pill. 

Variations in the texturizing proc- 
ess, and its application to numerous 
other fabrics, both woven and knit, 
are described. By careful and proper 
manipulation of the variable influence 
of fiber selection, yarn denier, fila- 
ment denier, twist, loop characteristics, 
fabric construction and finishing, an 
almost unlimited variety of fabrics is 
said to be possible. 


Polythene in Textiles 


ifenstead, W, Man-made Textiles 34, #406, 43-4; 


#407, 46-7 

Polythene (polyethylene) fibers are 
melt-spun, and solidified in a cold 
water bath. In the unstretched state 
there is little or no shrinkage on heat- 
ing; these fibers find use in the elec- 
trical trade because of their high elec- 
trical resistance and good insulating 
properties. 

For most uses it is necessary to draw 
the monofils to times _ their 
original length in order to obtain the 
strength and other properties neces- 
sary for textile usage. The greater the 
stretching, the greater the degree of 
orientation of the molecules, resulting 
in higher tenacities. 

Two types of Polythene fiber are 
being manufactured by Courtaulds 
Ltd: “Courlene” and “Courlene X3”, 
the latter being produced by low- 
pressure polymerization, a more re- 
cent process. The melting points of the 
two fibers are approximately 115°C 
for Courlene and 135°C for Courlene 
X3. When heated to 100°C, Courlene 
shrinks 45°, Courlene X3 14°. Cour- 
lene monofils have been produced 
with tenacities up to 1.7 g/d, while 
Courlene X3 monofils have a tenacity 
of 4.5-6.5 g/d. 

Polythene yarns do not absorb mois- 
ture, and in consequence are rot- 
proof, but have the disadvantage of 
inability to absorb dyes by normal 
textile techniques. 

Outdoor exposure degrades poly- 
thene, which eventually “yellows” and 
becomes brittle. Its resistance to 
photodegradation is improved by ad- 
dition of antioxidants. It has excellent 
resistance to acids and alkalis, is non- 
toxic, and is unaffected by moths and 
bacteria. 

The author states that an effort has 
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heen inade in the U S to introduce 
fabrics containing polythene yarns as 
upholstery for automobiles. The 
shrinking properies of Polythene when 
leated can be used to produce 3- 
dimensional or seersucker effects in 
upholstery or dress fabrics. In England 
the fibers have found application in 
fusible interlining fabrics for the col- 
lars end cuffs of shirts, where a semi- 
stiff liand is desired. 

‘the properties of high strength, 
buoyancy (lighter than water), resist- 
ance to biological and chemical attack 
end non-absorption of water makes 
these fibers eminently suitable for 
cordage, fishing nets and life-saving 
equipment. Open-weave fabrics have 
heen used as inserts for boots and 
shoes. New potential uses are con- 
tinually coming to light. 


‘Phe Status of Synthetic Fibers in 
the Textile Field 


Schnudlin, He 


, Ciba Rev #127, 25-9, July, 1958 


‘the author reviews the growth of 
the synthetic fibers industry during 
the last 20 years, and comments on 
their advantages and their drawbacks, 
compared with the most important 
natural fibers. He presents figures 
showing the consumption of the prin- 
cipal fibers, both synthetic and natural, 
since 1937. These illustrate the extent 
to which the synthetics have invaded 
the various textile fields (eg, swea- 
ters, hosiery, curtains, seat covers, 
ete). 

‘'he three leading types (polyamides 
polyesters and acrylonitriles) are com- 
pared with cotton, rayon and wool 
with respect to their various physical 
end chemical properties (eg, crease 
resistance, tenacity, resistance to ab- 
rasion, moths, bacteria, light exposure, 
etc). 

Among the advantages of the syn- 
thetics which are cited are greater 
stability of prices, tensile strength, 
elasticity, chemical inertness, dimen- 
sional stability, and easy washing and 
quick drying properties. 

/\mong the disadvantages listed are 
the hydrophobic properties of these 
fibers, resulting in accumulation of 
static electricity, their tendency to 
produce pilling, and considerable diffi- 
culties in dyeing and finishing. They 
are #lso still relatively expensive. 

‘the suthor in his summary states 
thal while the synthetics “have made 
# promising start”, they are “still in 
their infancy”. He says it is “abun- 
dantly clear by now” that they are not 
fitted io replace natural fibers in all 
respects, since the latter “still excel 
with a combination of properties never 
yet achieved by individual, or a com- 
bination of, fibers obtained through 
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chemical synthesis.” However, a com- 
bination of synthetic and natural 
fibers “often enables the advantages 
of either class of fibers to be com- 
bined, while minimizing their weak 
points” (eg, by combining the com- 
fortable feel of the natural fibers with 
the chemical and physical advantages 
of the synthetics). 


The Processing of Metallic 


Yarns 
Anon, Textile Recorder 75, 63-3, Jenuary. 1 
There are three basic types of 


Lurex metallic yarns, and _ basically 
all are ribbon-shaped aluminum yarns 
protected by plastic films. Briefly these 
are: 

Butyrate Lurex, aluminum foil base 
bonded between two layers of cellulose 
acetate butyrate film. Lurex in this 
form is the original non-tarnishing 
metallic yarn and is widely used as 
a general-purpose yarn. 

Lurea MM, metallized Mylar base 
bonded between two layers of clear 
Mylar film. or one layer of metallized 
Mylar produced by vacuum deposition 
of aluminum on Mylar film, a process 
which lends particular softness and 
strength to the yarn, coupled with light 
weight, thinness and brightness. 

Lurex MF, two layers of clear 
Mylar with a layer of aluminum foil 
bonded between. Lurex MF is par- 
ticularly well suited to textile wet 
processing. 

The adhesives used to bind the film 
to the aluminum foil vary according 
to whether Mylar or butyrate films 
are involved. In the case of colored 
Lurex, dye pigments are incorporated 
which, because of the reflective valué 
of the aluminum, produce the bril- 
liance which characterizes metallic 
yarns. 

Butyrate Lurex is said to be affected 
by certain wool oils, which during 
the scouring of the fabric may cause 
delamination of the metallic yarn. In 
such cases Lurex MM or MF should 
be used. 

Standard Lurex film which is based 
on cellulose acetate butyrate reacts 
much like acetate. This means that the 
limiting temperature for processing 
fabrics containing these yarns is 180°F 
and that any dyes used for the ground 
must have a high resistance to ace- 
tate. Cross-dye effects can be pro- 
duced by coloring the Lurex (prefer- 
ably the silver type) with disperse 
dyes. 

Mylar film, used in Lurex MM and 
MF, is a polyester similar to Dacron, 
and is comparatively free from chem- 
ical processing risks. However, Lurex 
MM, which has no hard core of alumi- 
num foil, is not recommended for pro- 
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cesses involving strong alkalis 
mercerization and vat dyeing). 

The author recommends that in fine 
ishing these fabrics, temperatures be 
carefully controlled. He gives various 
suggestions for preventing damage to 
the metallic yarns in processing, and 
analyzes a number of complaints of 
delamination received from laundries 
and drycleaners. Finally. he gives 
methods by which the different types 
of Lurex can be identified. 


(eg, 


Important Factors in the 
Soiling of Carpets 


Cheetham, R C, Textile Recorder 
1958 


76, 66-7, May, 


Carpets, in common with all fabrics, 
soil in course of wear, but compared 
with apparel the effect is more pro- 
nounced, because the amount of soil 
deposited is much greater and wash- 
ing or drycleaning is less frequently 
carried out. Factors which encourage 
soil to remain on the pile are of par- 
ticular importance. 

The presence of oil or grease on 
the pile fiber is, by general agreement, 
a prime cause of a high rate of soil- 
ing of carpets. This oil may reach the 
pile fibers in various ways, such as. 
for example, by “wicking” from the 
backing yarn, particularly jute back- 
ing, contamination from the feet of 
users, etc., or from processing oils 
used in spinning; the latter has now 
been shown to be a significant cause 
of soiling, more particularly for man- 
made fibers than for wool. The effi- 
cient removal of oil from carpet yarn 
blends containing man-made fibers is 
therefore essential, and everything 
possible should be done to produce 
yarns with a low residual oil content. 

To: obtain a desirably low oil con- 
tent it is important to use easily re- 
movable spinning oils for the process- 
ing of the yarns on the woolen system. 
Several suitable oils are suggested. 
The yarns should be scoured later with 
synthetic detergents. 

The author points out that in ad- 
dition to soiling by contact with dirt 
a carpet may assume a darker or 
shady appearance by virtue of differ- 
ences in light reflectance from the 
fibers in the pile; this effect is as- 
sociated with the physical properties 
of the fiber and to some extent with 
the construction of the pile. There is 
a radical difference in appearance be- 
tween bright and matt fibers. Length 
and density of pile and whether the 
pile is cut or loop also affect its visual 
appearance. 

Generally speaking, a close short 
loop pile of matt fibers shows rela- 
tively less unevenness of shade on 
compression, and the so-called “non- 
crush” pile consisting of high twist 
yarns is even better. 
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New heating problem? Old production headache? 


% Time-saving Far-Infrared heat 
bmn 
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Call your Chromalox Man for the Answers 


At his fingertips, your Chromalox Representative 
has the answer to production delays, irregular 
product quality and other common problems caused 
by complex, outmoded heat sources. Chromalox 
Electric Far-Infrared radiation can be simply and 
precisely controlled over largest work areas, and is 
absorbed uniformly by practically all colors—even 
optically transparent materials. 

With this fast, uniformly distributed heat, gen- 
erated right at the job site, there is no need for 
stand-by heat or leaking lines. No smoke, fumes or 
flames. No glare. It’s cooler and cleaner for your 
workers, too. Chromalox Far-Infrared elements are 
self-cleaning. Maintenance costs are minimum, as 
the all-metal heaters are practically indestructible 
—have no moving parts. 

Get the best answers to all your heating problems. 
For assistance on new installations, or on improving 
an existing system, call or write Chromalox. Stand- 
ard heaters, to fit most jobs, are ready for immediate 
shipment from the world’s largest stock. In addi- 
tion, Chromalox offers you factory design-engineer- 
ing service for special applications. 


FREE —Find out more about Chromoalox 
Electric Far-Infrared heat for the textile in- 
dustry. Ask your Chromalox Representative or 
write today for your copy of Bulletin CS-607. 
Find out how Chromalox can do these jobs best 
for you: Slashing + Prevention of Migration 
in Drying « Resin Finishing * Heat Setting « 
Booster Heating. 


Elecite Ftreat> 


INDUSTRIAL » COMMERCIAL «+ RESIDENTIAL 


EDWIN L. WIEGAND COMPANY 
7676 Thomas Boulevard « Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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Bargaining 
for bicarod 
or ppt.CaC0.° 


PURE AND UNIFORM, OF COURS: 





... then check with Wyandotie 


Wyandotte Bicarbonate of Soda meets U.5.P. 
XV standards. In fact, it’s the same high-quality, 
pure bicarb that vou find on drug-store shelves, 
only priced at carload savings. Wyandotte Biearb 
comes in several grades to meet all textile require 
ments ... from buffering or scouring agent to 
dye-bath assistant and water softener 
Wyandotte PurecaL* (precipitated ealeimin 
carbonate) is known for its whiteness. It’s tdeal 
as a weighting and finishing agent. The unique 
precipitation method makes it pure and unitorm, 


and unlike most precipitated carbonates, virti 
ally free from iron, magnesium, alkali salts, as 
well as abrasive materials. Meets U.S.P. XV 


standards. 

For complete data on Wyandotte Bicarh er 
PurecaL, and qualified technical assistanee on 
how best to apply these products to vour process, 
call our nearest branch office or write: Section 
DR, Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


“Wyandotte 


CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN 
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THIS MLZIELZ IL. prEcISION SCALE 
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CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 
type K-5 T: 


CAPACITY: 2000 G Units with different ca- 
RANGE OF OPTICAL SCALE: 1000 G pacities and precision 
PRECISION: +0.2 G are available, as well as 


SPEED: UP TO 20 WEIGHINGS PER MINUTE instruments calibrated in 
pounds and ounces or 


The unit has a built-in taring device to a total of pounds and decimals. 


500 grams. With it empty containers for dyestuffs 


Write today for our complete file or 
or yarn can be tared to read zero on the balance. let usdemonsivate this balance toyou. 


| MLAAICLAIL instrument 
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HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 





OVER 30 YEARS OF “GOOD BREEDING” 
HAS PRODUCED MAXIMUM DESIZING 
EFFICIENCY AT HIGH TEMPERATURES 


APLDASE 


FOR DESIZING 
the new, most concentrated liquid 
a product of WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. RAPI DASE-800 


Enzymologists to American Industry for maximum economy in shipping and 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. storage where a liquid desizer is preferred 





also: RAPIDASE 2M 
RAPIDASE CONCENTRATED 
RAPIDASE M 
RAPIDASE 





and the extra-convenient powdered product 
RAPIDASE-Z, in drums or in precision-packed 
2-02. and 8-0z. moisture-proof envelopes. 
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COLOUR INDEX NOW COMPLETE! 


ALL FOUR VOLUMES 
OF THE NEW 


COLOUR INDEX 


NOW AVAILABLE 


The First Edition of the COLOUR INDEX was published in 1924 and 
now, thirty-four years later, the Second Edition is ready for you. You 
cannot afford to wait for some future edition. There is no other up-to-date 


index of world coloring matters. 





Your prepaid subscription received promptly will insure your possession of this LIMITED 
EDITION, a tremendously valuable work on the free world’s dyestuffs and pigments in 
commercial use. Published by the Society of Dyers and the Colourists (British) and the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, these four volumes totaling 4586 
pages provide the only complete reference of coloring matters available to those interested 
in this field. They include 3000 pages of application and fastness properties of coloring 
matters furnished by world manufacturers, chemical and structural information, char- 
acteristic reaction, index of products and trade names, fastness tests and rating methods, 
new and old COLOUR INDEX NUMBERS, Schultz and AATCC prototype numbers and 


a hue indication chart. 


| PREPAID SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE FOUR VOLUMES IS 
$112.00 PER SET, PACKAGED AND DELIVERED 


ORDER NOW FROM: 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


PO Box 28, Lowell, Massachusetts 
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News of the Trade 





AIL Laundry-Textile 
Conference 


“What’s Ahead in Launderable Tex- 
tiles in 1959?” will be the theme of 
American Institute of Laundering’s 
Laundry-Textile Conference set for 
Friday and Saturday, November 7 and 
8, at the Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York, NY. 

Purpose of the meeting is to have 
leaders of the textile industry discuss 
with laundryowners the current 
trends in fibers and textiles. They will 
also forecast the types of washables 
that laundrymen will be handling in 
the near future. 

One session of the meeting will be 
devoted to the subject of wash-and- 
wear, and there will be a_ panel 
on each for a question-and-answer 
period. 

This is the first meeting of this type 
to be offered to the textile mainte- 
nance industry. It is an effort to bring 
about a better understanding of spe- 
cific problems in the maintenance and 
production of textiles. The meeting is 
expected to be of particular value to 
laundrymen-drycleaners who will 
learn the washing-cleaning character- 
istics of textiles to be marketed in 
the near future. 

All laundrymen, drycleaners and 
allied tradesmen are invited to attend 
the conference. Hotel reservations can 
be made directly with the Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel in New York by mentioning 
the AIL Laundry-Textile Conference. 

The registration fee is $20 for mem- 
bers of AIL and $30 for nonmembers, 
with $10 of their fee being applicable 
to membership dues should they de- 
sire to join AIL. Included in the fee 
are two luncheon meetings, two “re- 
freshment breaks” and a set of the 
complete proceedings. 


MCA to Meet Nov 25 


The Eighth Semi-Annual Meeting 
and Winter Conference of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association will 
be held November 25 at the Hotel 
Statler in New York, NY. 

A day-long series of panel discus- 
sions on subjects of interest to chemi- 
cal industry management will begin at 
10 am. The meeting will be concluded 
with a reception and banquet that 
evening. 

The sessions are designed to orient 
executive and staff personnel of MCA 
member firms with current trends in 
the chemical industry. Approximately 
1,000 persons attended the 1957 meet- 
ing. 
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To Manufacturers of Dyestuffs, Textile 
Chemicals, Wet Processing Machinery, Lab- 
oratory Equipment, and Incidentals for the 
Wet Processing Plant: 


The Twenty-Third Annual PROCESSING 
REVIEW NUMBER will appear on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1958. You are cordially invited to 
submit information concerning your new 
products that have been placed on the 
market since November, 1957. 


Information should include the trade 
name of the product and a brief sum- 
mary of its uses and properties. Please 
type (double-spaced) the information 
for each product on a separate sheet 
of paper (8’2 X 11). If illustrations 
are necessary, glossy photos or black 
ink drawings should be furnished. If 
the trade name is registered or the 
product is patented, please so note. 


In order to insure your new products 
being listed in our issue of December Ist, 
information concerning them should be in 
our office no later than November 3rd. 

It is important that you list ONLY 
THOSE PRODUCTS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
BROUGHT OUT SINCE NOVEMBER, 1957. 

The response to this request in the past 
years has provided the basis for one of the 
most valuable features of the issue and we 
hope that we will have again your full co- 
operation. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
44 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, N Y 





Special Latex Compounding 
Equipment Acquired by 
General Latex 


Stein, Hall & Co Inc, New York, - 


N Y, recently announced that General 
Latex and Chemical Corp, Cambridge, 
Mass, has acquired a portion of its 
Long Island City latex compounding 
equipment, used to manufacture spe- 
cial rubber-based compounds for the 
carpet and casting industries. 

These compounds, previously offer- 
ed for sale by Stein, Hall & Co, are 
now available at General Latex & 
Chemical Corp plants in Cambridge, 
Mass, Dalton, Ga, Ashland, O, and 
Charlotte, NC. 


ROSCC Names Puerto Rican 
Service Organization 

The Richmond Oil, Soap and Chem- 
ical Company of 1041 Frankford Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, has announced the 
appointment of the Fairbanks-Diver- 
sey Corp as its service organization in 
the territory of Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Rican firm, located at 
Hato Rey, will store, distribute and 
service textile chemical specialties 
manufactured by Richmond. 
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Chemical Finishing Confer- 
ence Emphasizes Role of 
Textile Chemist 
The seventh annual Chemical Fin- 
ishing Conference, held by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council in Washington 
on Oct 1 and 2, pointed out the in- 
creasingly important role of the textile 
chemist in the future of the cotton 

industry. 

In his report opening the two-day 
meeting, Lawrence Marx Jr, confer- 
ence general chairman, quoted a U S 
Census Department survey just com- 
pleted which indicated that 1.1 billion 
yards of cotton was resin-treated for 
wash-and-wear and minimum-care 
properties in 1957. 

The Cotton Council estimated that 
total woven cotton apparel fabric pro- 
duced in 1957 was about 5.5 billion 
yards, therefore approximately 20 
percent of this total was resin-treated. 

Mr Marx, who is president of the 
National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, said the 1957 figure 
for treated cotton did not include 
some of the greatest gains in wash- 
and-wear cottons, namely. men’s dress 
shirts which were introduced late last 
year. 

He predicted that the market suc- 
cess of dress shirts, the introduction 
of no-iron sheets and pillow cases, 
plus gains in other apparel uses 
would approximately double the 
yardage of treated cotton produced 
in 1958. 

One full session of the conference 
was devoted to discussion of four fin- 
ishes now being used commercially to 
attain wrinkle resistance in white 
cottons. 

The speakers emphasized that no 
chlorine damage to these finishes 
would result from the normal use 
of bleach in either home or commer- 
cial laundering. 

Triazone finishes were discussed by 


Rosser L Wayland Jr, Dan River Mills, 


Danville, Va; acetals by James B 
Irvine, Quaker Chemical Products 
Corp, Conshohocken, Pa: epoxy 


blends by Fred B Shippee, Gagliardi 
Research Corp, East Greenwich, RI: 
and triazines by Theodore F Cooke. 
American Cyanamid Co, Bound 


Brook, NJ. 
Rex H Fink of the Clorox Co gave 


a separate report on bleaching of cot- 
ton in home laundering. He pointed 
out that nine out of ten housewives 
doing laundry at home use bleach at 
least occasionally, and that sodium 
hypochlorite liquid bleaches account 
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Announcing to the 
Textile Industry, the... 


COMPLETELY ) 
NEW SCOT 
CONSTANT RATE-OF-EXTENSION 


TENSILE TESTER FOR HIGH- AND 
LOW-ELONGATION MATERIALS 


AT AMAZINGLY 


LOW COST 











% onsenvel fo" 


OPERATOR REMAINS SEATED 





Here is highest-known precision in a tensile 
tester—at LOW COST never before possible! 


1) Permits use of all the Scott clamps and holding fixtures 
for conformance with ASTM, ISO, Govt. and Industry 
methods from 0-.05 Ib. to 0-1,000 Ibs. or 0-25 grams to 
0-500 kgs. tensile: yarn, skein, cord, fabric, webbirig, 
laminates, rubber thread, etc., for tensile, tear, burst, 


adhesion. 


Crosshead travel up to 70”. 


t 


3) Infinite variety of specimen extension speeds up to 
20”/min. with high-speed return. 


+) 5 selective capacities, variable if desired by pushbutton 


during test. 


5) Widely variable recorder registration speeds. 


Producing stress-strain information by the most precise elec- 
trie weighing method known to science, the CRE Tester can 
be tailored to fit your production routine at SURPRISINGLY 
LOW COST... 


additions for laboratory versatility. 


- or equipped with your choice of optional 


REQUEST NEW “CRE BROCHURE” 


1.f) SCOTT TESTERS, inc. 
63 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 


Representatives in Foreign Countries 





=) 
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For Excellent 
Sequestration of Metals 
in Alkaline Solutions 





Morene S§ is 10 to 20 times as effective in 
sequestering iron, copper, aluminum, etc. in 
alkaline solutions as are the standard types of 
sequestrants. You'll be delighted at the im- 
provement in kier boiling, bleaching, and dye- 
ing which results from the use of Morene S. 


Morene S is soluble in caustic soda solutions, 
including mercerizing strength caustic. It is stable 
to peroxide and chlorine bleaching agents. 
When added to piling liquor in loading kiers 
it prevents the formation of insoluble iron and 
aluminum salts. Morene S improves bleaching 
by preventing degradation of fibers caused 
by localized bleaching action of heavy metals. 


ap Pre These Your Problems 7 


Migration of Dyestuffs? 


The soils in many areas, especially in the South, 
contain up to 18% aluminum. It has been proven 
that as little as 5 parts per million (.0005%) of 
aluminum on cloth will cause migration of dyestuffs 
between a pad and dry can. 


Iron in Peroxide Bleaching? 
Iron in Dyeing? 


Morene S_ preferentially sequesters iron and 


cluminum in kier boiling. 


Morene S is full protection against these and 
other problems in your wet processing. Write 
for full information today. 








MORETEX Chemecal Products, inc. 


314 W. Henry St., Spartanburg, $.C. 
Established 1908 Manufacturing Chemists 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE EDITION 
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LAURAVEL SC 
A versatile softener for finer finishing 


of all types of yarns and fabrics. 


If you are looking for a softener just a 
“little better than the rest,’’ you should 
know about LAURAVEL SC, a nonionic 
softener recommended for the fine 
finishing of all types of yarns and fab- 

rics . . . especially cotton goods. It’s 
available as a soft liquid paste that’s read- 
ily dispersable in hot water. It bestows 
full-bodied softness to fabrics, resists 
aging, and will not alter shades nor 
yellow whites. 


Much of LAURAVEL SC’s wide popularity 
results from its high resistance to salts, 
acids, and alkalies. It is stable in salt, 
Epson Salt, and acid-chrome finishing 
baths, and may—under certain con- 
ditions—be used in the presence of 1° to 
2% solutions of salt, making it ideal 

for softening many direct colors where 

a salt color fixative is used. 


LAURAVEL SC is more compatible than 
many of its anionic counterparts with 
other finishing agents, such as resins and 
dextrines. Fabrics finished with it show 
excellent resistance to scorching. Used as 
a top softener in resin-treated goods, it 
is stable to residual products in the goods. 
It gives a superior lubrication to improve 
sewing and cutting properties, and adds 
good napping characteristics to fabrics. 

It gives a hand far less limp and raggy 
when used as a replacement for many 
conventional oils and softeners in com- 
pressive shrinking processes. 


It’s really easy to prepare and apply 
LAURAVEL SC—just mix with hot water 
and add to the last rinse. For finishing 
mixes, it may be added directly to the 
batch and boiled up with the rest of 
the ingredients. And, you can apply it 
with virtually any type of equipment. 


Write for a generous free sample and 
see for yourself what excellent results 
you'll obtain! 


Mocawawe ld sor wawuracturine co., inc. “=: 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHI ° 
Warehouses : . a se 


e 
Paterson, N. J., Chattanooga, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Greenville, S. C. ° 
@e 


92A 
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Color Matching 


with the 


PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric 
REFLECTION 


A truly practical precision instrument for color matching and 
for specifying color by tristimulus values, also for fading and 
detergency tests . . . for production control and laboratory work. 


Portable, sturdy, simple to operate 
Also: Colorimeters, Fluorescence Meters, pH Meters 


Write for Bulletin No. 605 to: 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 





Hundreds of 


textile plants 


BUY 
FROM OUR 
CATALOG! 


“Metalsmiths” 
Stainless Steel 
and Monel 
Utensils 





csiaouivcaaeas 
Send for your 
copy today! 


Order your next require- 
ments in corrosion-resist- 
ant utensils from the 
quality “Metalsmiths” 
line. Latest catalog shows 
all stock items, sizes, 
prices. Order direct and 
compare ‘Metalsmiths”’ 
workmanship quality ma- 
terial, long, durable serv- 
ice. Over 30 years serving 
the trade. 





WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG — PRICE LIST 


METALSMITHS 


562 White St., Orange, N. J. 


Specialists in Corrosion-Resisting Equipment 
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for 90 percent of all bleach sales. 

The conferees are interested in 
bleaching techniques of housewives 
because some wash-and-wear finishes 
have required the use of perborate 
or other nonchlorine-type bleaches. 

Because of the high percentage 
of housewives using chlorine-type 
bleaches, Mr Fink recommended that 
wash-and-wear manufacturers use 
finishes that are not affected by chlor- 
ine. 

Encouraging results in attaining 
high wrinkle resistance have been ob- 
tained with APO type resins, accord- 
ing to a presentation made by George 
L Drake Jr, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. 

APO resins, although still in test 
stages, offer promise of a polyfunc- 
tional finish which combines highly 
durable wash-and-wear properties 
with mildew and flame _ resistance, 
Drake said. 

Presentations were made by A 
Mason DuPre Jr and Rollin S Orr, 
both of Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory on the fundamental struc- 
ture of the cotton fiber. An under- 
standing of the fiber’s molecular struc- 
ture is basic because modern chemical 
finishes are actual chemical bonds 
within the cell structure of the fiber, 
rather than surface treatments. 

Charles F Goldthwait, North Car- 
olina State College, Raleigh, NC, 
discussed experiments improving 
smoothness of cotton fabrics by using 
a swelling agent before calendering. 
Although still in laboratory stages, 
smooth fabrics obtained through this 
process would be readily adaptable to 
many uses such as innerlinings for 
garments, according to Mr Goldthwait. 

Improved weather and rot resist- 
ance through the use of acid resin 
colloids in finishes was discussed by 
W Norbert Berard, Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory. 

Research dealing with various proc- 
essing problems in finishing were pre- 
sented by Hugh H Mosher, Arkansas 
Co Inc, Newark, NJ; Herman Gold- 
stein, Warwick Chemical Co, Wood 
River Junction, RI, and Albert C 
Nuessle, Rohm & Haas Co, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Session chairmen for the conference 
were: J David Reid, Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory; Alfred E 
Brown, Harris Research Laboratories, 
Washington, DC; Arnold L Lippert, 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co, Wilming- 
ton, Del and John W Howard, member 
of the Council’s utilization research 
staff. 

The meeting drew a record attend- 
ance of more than 350 scientists rep- 
resenting private industry, govern- 
ment and_ educational institutions 
located in the United States, Canada, 
England and Switzerland. 
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ASTM To Organize New 
Committee On Analysis 
And Testing of Industrial 
Chemicals 


A new Committee on Analysis and 
Testing of Industrial Chemicals is now 
being organized by American Society 
For Testing Materials. The Society has 
long been concerned with chemical 
analysis as one of the aspects of test- 
ing materials. Practically every one 
of the Society’s 80 technical commit- 
tees has at least one sub-group con- 
cerned specifically with chemical anal- 
ysis and many of the committees are 
dealing with industrial chemicals in 
one form or another. The new com- 
mittee is not intended to take over 
any of these going activities in the 
technical committees but will assist 
where feasible in coordinating matters 
of common interest. 

The new committee will provide a 
forum for discussion of chemical and 
analytical problems and will promote 
the development of standards in areas 
not presently covered in ASTM tech- 
nical committees but for which there 
is an industry need. The Board of 
Directors has designated the Society’s 
Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Chemicals, W A Kirklin, chairman, as 
the organizing committee for the new 
Committee E-15 on Analysis and Test- 
ing of Industrial Chemicals. Specifica- 
tions are specifically excluded from 
the scope of this committee. 

The committee will not be concern- 
ed with specifications for reagent 
chemicals as these traditionally have 
been under the aegis of the American 
Chemical Society. Close liaison will 
be maintained with all interested 
groups. 

The organizing committee and the 
ASTM Staff are currenty developing 
a list of interested organizations and 
individuals to be invited to a meeting 
to organize the committee. Anyone in- 
terested in participating should write 
to the American Society For Testing 
Materials, 1916 Race St, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Conference on Radiation and 
High-Temperature Behavior 
Of Textiles 

How can a vulnerable creature like 
man—compelled as he is to provide 
his own body protection and covering 
—live, work and fight in the atomic— 
space age? The thermal disintegration 
and melting of textiles and clothing 
are now a major concern in protecting 
man and developing space age equip- 
ment. 

These problems will be the basis for 
a two day conference on “Radiation 
and High-Temperature Behavior of 
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Textiles” which will take place No- 
vember 14 and 15 at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel, New York. The confer- 
ence is sponsored by the New York 
Academy of Sciences in cooperation 
with the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn and the U S Navy Clothing 
and Textile Research Laboratory, 
Brooklyn. 

Scientists from the Armed Forces, 
educational institutions and industry 
will discuss clothing and textile re- 
quirements in the atomic age, the be- 
havior of textiles exposed to radiation 
and high temperatures, and the prob- 
lems faced by the Armed Forces in 
developing thermal and radiation sta- 
ble textiles for many functional ap- 
plications. 

The conference will cover problems 
and needs in clothing, parachutes, and 
reinforced plastics (missiles, nose 
cones); protection against fire, high 
energy radiation, and intense thermal 
radiation (atomic); and fiber research 
to reduce melt, burn and radiation 
hazards. 

Participants include representatives 
from research establishments of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; New 
York Univ; Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn; Princeton Univ; The Gen- 
eral Electric Co and Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation. 

Research supported by the U §S 
Navy both at Polytechnic and the 
Textile Research Institute will be re- 
ported. Frederick R Eirich, professor 
of polymer chemistry at Polytechnic, 
currently is starting the third year of 
a contract to study methods of modi- 
fying thermoplastic fibers so they will 
not melt and will resist burning. 

As part of the overall program of 
the Navy to reduce melt hazards and 
improve thermal stability of synthetic 
fibers, the use of mixtures of fibers 
and of coatings is being investigated. 
Much of this latter work is being done 
at Princeton. Irvin M Gottlieb will 
make the Princeton report on high- 
temperature properties of organic 
fibers. 

Jack J Press, in charge of Textile 
Research at the U S Navy Clothing 
and Textile Research Laboratory, is 
conference chairman. Mr Press is 
Guest Lecturer in Fiber Technology 
at the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn and editor of the forthcoming 
“Man-Made Textile Encyclopedia”. 

Requests for conference invitations 
(no registration fee) from interested 
professional individuals should be di- 
rected to the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 2 East 63rd Street, N Y 21, 
N Y; or to J J Press, U S Navy 
Clothing and Textile Research Labor- 
atory, 29th Street and Third Avenue, 
Brooklyn 32, N Y. 
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De Paul Names Southern 
Sales Representative 

De Paul Chemical Co, Inc, 44-27 
Purvis Street, Long Island City, NY, 
has announced the appointment of 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co, 
Charlotte 1, NC, as sales representa- 
tive in the South. Alexander P Roy 
and Bernard Lynch will head the sales 
program. 

This move is part of an expansion 
program now being undertaken by De 
Paul Chemical Co. Warehousing and 
manufacturing facilities in the south- 
ern area are also intended. 


PTI Open House 


“Seventy-five Years of Progress in 
Textile Education” will be the theme 
of the Open House to be held by the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, on Sun- 
day, November 2nd, and Monday, 
November 3rd. 

All departments will be open for 
inspection and various exhibits will 
reveal changes in the textile teaching 
methods and materials over the sev- 
enty-five year span. Special emphasis 
will be placed on the tremendous in- 
fluence the synthetic fibers have had 
in curriculum adjustments. 

In addition to the Classroom and 
Laboratory Building, the Residence 
Hall, Library, and Administration 
Building will also be open to the pub- 
lic. Members of the faculty and upper- 
classmen will be available as guides, 
and on Sunday refreshments will be 
served between 12:00 noon and 3:00 
P M in the first floor Commons Room 
of the Residence Hall. 


COLOUR INDEX IS 
COMPLETE. 
ORDER NOW! 


PATENT DIGEST 


PAUL WENGRAF 


DYEING ACRYLONITRILE 
FIBERS Condensate of fur- 
furyl derivatives and phenol as 
assistant C,4,07 

Milliken Res Corp 


OF 


U S Pat 2,812,230 (Dec 


ring 
Evans 7 


Nov 5, 1957) 

This specification discusses some of 
the difficulties experienced in the ap- 
plication of the cuprous-ion method in 
the dyeing of polyacrylonitrile fibers. 
Although this method has been im- 
proved substantially by the addition 
of small amounts of swelling agents, 
particularly Purasist, ie, phenyl- 
phenols, disadvantages are found in 
that the addition of the reducing 
agent is very critical, requiring care- 
ful control in operation. 

The object of the present invention 
is to provide a dye assistant for poly- 
acrylic, as well as for other synthetic 
fibers, eg, polyester and polyamide 
filaments. The novel assistant com- 
prises a mixture of dimers of furfury] 
alcohol with a phenolic compound. 

According to Brit Pat 595,208 
(Haveg Corp—1947), polymerization 
of furfuryl alcohols proceeds in two 
stages. In the first stage, sulfuric acid 
is added to the alcohol, which option- 
ally may contain 15° furfural, to start 
polymerization. This reaction is inter- 
rupted by adding water and neutral- 
izing, whereby a viscous mass is form- 
ed. In the second stage, this mass is 
mixed with a latent catalyst and cured 
to form an insoluble resin. The present 
method uses the condensate of the 
first stage, which consists essentially 
of a dimer of furfuryl alcohol, dis- 
solved or dispersed in residual mon- 
omeric furfuryl alcohol. It is believed 
to be 5-furfuryl-furfuryl alcohol. 

A large number of substituted phe- 
nols may be used to form the above- 
mentioned dye assistant, eg, p-cymyl- 
phenol, certain aromatic hydroxyacids 


and, preferably, phenylphenols such 
as p-phenylphenol. In contrast to prior 
dyeing methods in which the latter 
product is applied in finely divided 
form as an assistant per se, it is pos- 
sible to utilize it in the present case 
in crude state when combined with 
the furfuryl dimer. 

The specification describes in detail 
the application of the patented com- 
bination in the dyeing of acrylic fibers, 
nylon, Dacron and Saran. It appears 
that the principal active ingredient is 
the phenolic compound, while the fur- 
furyl dimer acts as an activator. Con- 
sequently, only small traces of the 
furfuryl dimer are necessary to attain 
the desired effect. 

Example: 2.4% of a dye assistant 
composed of 32% monomeric furfuryl 
alcohol, one percent dimer and 66% 
p-phenylphenol were added to a dye- 
bath containing a mixture of green, 
blue, and orange dyes plus copper 
sulfate. The bath was brought to the 
boil and Orlon cloth was immersed 
therein. After an hour, a well-pene- 
trated dark color of good fastness to 
washing reportedly resulted. 

The examples refer to the use of 
cupric salts, analogous to the same 
Company's U S Pat 2,812,998. 

Among the references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

US Pat 1.760,076 (Quaker Oats Co 
'1930): furfuryl or derivatives there- 
of are described as solvents for dyes 


. used, eg, in the coloring of leather. 


In Am Dyestuff Reptr 40, 750, 1951 
(abstract from Textile Research J 21, 
531-9 [1951] Field and Fremon), the 
copper technique for dyeing acrylic 
fibers is discussed. It has been stated 
that copper is “a dye assistant in its 
own right, not merely a promoter for 
dye assistants that act by swelling the 
fiber. ; 








E MK AY cuHemicacs 


TEXTILE PROCESSING 


EMKAY MANUFACTURES: 


a ©], Gm £018), 


® Emkabase ® Emkalite 
Emkacide Emkalon 
Emkafix Emkalube 


bd ® Rexoslip 
2 * 
* * 
Emkafol ® Emkanet ® Emkasol 
* * 
® . 
o * 


Emkaperm ® Emkaterge ® Rexogel ® Rexopon 


® Emkawate ©@Rexogum © Rexoscour ® Rexowax 
® Rexole 

® Rexolene 
® Rexoloid 
® Rexolube 


® Rexopene 


Emkapon 


® Rexobase ® Rexosolve 


® Rexobond 
Emkatard ® Rexoclean 
Emkatex ® Rexodull 
Emkatol M ® Rexofos 


Emkasize 


Emkagen Emkanol 


Emkalane Emkapel 


Emkalar Emkapene 


EMKAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


319-25 Second St., Elizabeth, N. J. Elizabeth 2-7053 - 7695 
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